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EVERAL years ago a prominent 
a) educator delivered an address 


4 


s> i before a convention of the 
=~} American Home Economics As- 
sociation in which his thesis was the disor- 
ganized state of home economics. He felt 
that we did not offer coherent curricula but 
rather programs of studies uncertain and 
patchy in appearance. Later a dean in my 
own university said, ‘The trouble with you 
in home economics is that you have no phi- 
losophy.”” You could probably each one 
recount similar instances of doubting Thom- 
ases or of even more vigorous protestants 
who would protect the sacred realm of edu- 
cation (in their limited interpretation) 
against the insidious encroachment of sub- 
jects like our own, / 

Such piercing criticism might tempt us 
to employ the sort of rebuttal suggested by 
two small boys, aged about four and a half, 
who were quarreling. Johnny Wilson had 
been angered by Willie Ramage, a thrifty 
Scotch lad. Johnny expressed himself in 
all the varied invective that had come 
within his knowledge in his few short years. 
Calmly Willie, called ““Wullie” by his par- 


ents, looked at him until his flow of words ~ 


ceased and he paused to note the effect. 
Then “Is you freu?” said Willie, “Is you all 


1 Paper presented at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, National Education Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 23, 1935. 


freur” “Yes,” said Johnny, sullenly. 
“Then all them things that you say I am, 
you is!” I have always thought that this 
was the ultimate in Scotch thrift—no waste, 
even of words. Another method of meet- 
ing attacks, and one that I believe repre- 
sents our reactions to criticism, is that of a 
friend in a western university who had just 
been through a most irritating experience. 
An unwarranted attack had been made 
upon her for a situation for which she had 
no responsibility—not even opportunity to 
influence. She said to herself, “Have I a 
right to be angry, or am I emotionally dis- 
turbed because of the thyroxin that I have 
taken? If I have a right to be angry I 
shall be very angry, but first I must be 
sure that my state of mind is not due to 
thyroxin.” 

Was the educator right when he implied 
that home economists did not themselves 
realize the significance of their own subject 
initsentirety? Had the dean any justifica- 
tion for belittling our conception of our 
own field? It is such friendly enemies as 
I have quoted that lead us to scrutinize our 
policies and re-state our concepts. 

What are our reasons for the faith we 
have in our right to a place in education? 
Is there justification merely because home 
economics provides for mastering useful 
skills? By no means. Every division of 
home economics subject matter presents 
esthetic, scientific, economic, and sociologi- 
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cal aspects. Skills are only a means to an 
end. They are tangible outcomes of knowl- 
edge acquired, judgments formulated, and 
ideals expressed. The subject matter that 
is the matrix from which we crystallize our 
concepts and procedures is live, dynamic, 
glowing with vitality. 

Is home economics a new subject in edu- 
cation? It is the very oldest in the whole 
history of women’s education. For cen- 
turies it was the only instruction that most 
women received, though it was the right of 
every girl to have training adequate to ena- 
ble her to become an efficient homemaker 
according to the resources and demands of 
theage. We all use Xenophon’s Oeconomi- 
cus in our classes to prove our lineage and 
to claim precedence as the forerunner of all 
branches of economics. It is ours to see 
that this heritage, the right to be prepared 
for homemaking, is transmitted to on-com- 
ing homemakers. To mother lore we add 
contributions of modern science to en- 
lighten, art to enrich, sociology and psy- 
chology to interpret human relationships. 
To comprehend all of the implications in 
the light of advancing knowledge is a never 
completed task. Home economics is a live, 
a growing subject. 

Our critics are not .all of the extreme 
right, however; on the left are those who 
feel that we fall short in a changing eco- 
nomic and social order when we do not be- 
come propagandists and adopt revolution- 
ary policies. Again it becomes us to 
examine our position with care, to question 
our policies, to determjne wherein they fail 
to lead to the goal we have ever in view. 
__In the economic world we are allied to the 
consumer. Our only excuse for being there 
is toserve hisneeds. It is our responsibility 
to help him acquire a sound basis for judg- 
ment in selecting goods and services used 
in homes and by individual members of the 
family. We have the machinery already 
established to reach the consumer buyer on 
all educational levels, in schools and in 
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adult classes. Through our teaching we 
should have an effect upon false claims in 
advertising and ballyhoo in high-powered 
salesmanship. Our sworn enemies, the fad- 
dist and the faker, are running us a neck- 
and-neck race in influencing buying habits. 
Not one false step can we afford to take nor 
one opportunity lose. 

Do we have no responsibility to the pro- 
ducers and distributors? We have at least 
two. One is to interpret the needs of the 
consumer to those who supply those needs. 
Another is to help consumers to be intelli- 
gent buyers. Well-informed purchasers are 
among the best assets that a merchant can 
have. Lack of information permits belief 
in magic with its subsequent disillusion- 
ment, arouses suspicion, creates distrust of 
all business, and ends in a fear psychology. 
We meet this attitude everywhere today, 
very often among college graduates who 
may have been exposed to some science but 
who have not acquired sufficient facility in 
scientific method to enable them to detect 
the false or to recognize the true. 

Have we at times been betrayed into giv- 
ing unconscious support to those who would 
use us for their own selfish ends? If so, 
greater emphasis upon developing critical 
judgment is indicated. Read the report of 
the committee on use of advertising mate- 
rial in classes published in the December 
JouRNAL; use it as a basis for class study of 
advertising. This suggests a third service 
to be added to those previously mentioned. 
We can encourage buyers to respond only 
to truthful, informative advertising and to 
be very wary of goods presented in adver- 
tising that is false, misleading, or that has 
fear, snobbery, or other unworthy appeal, 
and by the same token we have it in our 
power to impress upon distributors the 
truth of the old adage “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 

Appreciation of all that is worthy is quite 
as much an obligation as to detect the false 
and misrepresented. Our obligation to the 
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consumer, producer, and distributor has a 
positive aspect as well as a negative. We 
must be a little careful lest an habitual nega- 
tive position cause the reverse gears to lock. 
' Our critics do us a real service in that they 
furnish an incentive to a self-examination 
that is necessary and wholesome; but let us 
be nomore gullible in accepting unwarranted 
criticism than we are in meeting the assur- 
ance of the high-powered salesman or in 
responding to the snob appeal in advertis- 
ing. There will always be those on the 
right, traditionalists, who cannot give us 
place, and some on the extreme left who will 
be critical of us because we do not go all the 
yay with them. 
| Before we can completely realize the place 
of home economics in education or its rela- 
tion to the economic order of today, we 
must understand its nature. How does it 
differ from traditional subjects? There isa 
real difference. The basis for deciding 
what subject matter falls within the field 
of home economics is quite different from 
that which determines what is chemistry, 
what botany, economics, or mathematics. 
Dr. J. E. Anderson uses a phrase in the 
January issue of Parent Education that ex- 
actly expresses my meaning—‘a basic phi- 
losophy for integration of material.”’ The 
basic philosophy for integration of material 
in the traditional fields of knowledge is logi- 
cal relationship. In zoology, astronomy, 
history, facts belong to one or another as 
they go back to distinctive principles. 
Each of these fields of knowledge can be 
simply defined: zoology, the branch of biol- 
ogy dealing with the animal kingdom and 
its members; astronomy, the science which 
treats of celestial bodies; history, a sys- 
tematic record of events. The humanities, 
which comprise what man has thought, 
said, and done through the ages, we divide. 
into history, economics, language, litera- 
ture. Logical relationship determines their. 
content, and their boundaries are fixed by 
the same criterion as in the case of the sci- 
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ences which relate to the physical universe. 
Within each major classification there may 
be considerable interrelationship and over- 
lapping. We speak of bio-chemistry and 
socio-economics; each language embraces 
grammar and philology; the boundary lines 
between political science and sociology may 
not always be well defined, but by and large 
the criteria hold for them too. It is com- 
paratively easy to assign to one of these 
fields of knowledge the facts and laws that 
belong to it or turn to the appropriate sub- 
ject when a particular item of information 
is sought. These subjects we classify as 
fundamental, primary fields of knowledge. 

The case is different with home econom- 
ics. In it, as in law, medicine, engineering, 
“the philosophy that integrates” is based 
upon use. | The best that anyone can do in 
defining home economics is to tell what it 
stands for or to state that it is a complex. 
We may use the term applied or professional 
to designate the group of subjects to which 
it belongs, those whose basic philosophy for 
the integration of material uses the solving 
of human problems as criterion. Profes- 
sional is preferable since it implies a broad 
cultural foundation in general education and 
a philosophy which is a comprehension of 
purpose and relationship. Factual mate- 
rial from any source and scientific laws 
wherever found are used to form the intel- 
lectual fabric of a profession. The deter- 
mining factor is whether the application can 
be made. If it is of service it belongs, while 
other data and laws in the same logical 
group are not so recognized, 

It is true that primary fields also have 
professional outlets, but these are not essen- 
tial to the organization of their subject 
matter. These fields of knowledge exist 
quite independently of possible purposes 
served. Each professional or applied field, 
on the other hand, has a rich body of dis- 
tinct subject matter integrated by the bear- 
ing, direct and indirect, that its factual 
material and laws may have upon the solu- 
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tion of human problems that occur within 
its specific field. No professional field, 
however, appropriates to its own use subject 
matter from a fundamental or another ap- 
plied field without making many changes. 
The data are separated into usable portions, 
combined, amplified, and adjusted to a par- 
ticular use until they appear at a cursory 
glance to have originated within the spe- 
cific professional field. We speak of laws 
of engineering, for example, but each of 
these when examined critically is found to 
be based upon chemistry, physics, geology, 
economics, or some other fundamental sci- 
ence. Practice, procedure, specific tech- 
nics, are the contribution of the professional 
subjects, but the governing laws are always 
found in fundamental or primary fields. 
Unlike many of the professional fields, 
home economics dips down into the second- 
ary and even into the elementary grades of 
the school system. In certain high schools 
this is also true of agriculture, shop work 
(which may be considered as rudimentary 
engineering), and of some professional 
aspects of the arts. With these and pos- 
sibly a few other exceptions, the problems 
in professional fields are solved only on an 
adult level. It is a distinctive feature of 
home economics that it applies to situations 
which each individual meets literally from 
birth to death and to which he must make 
adjustments through the use of whatever 
resources are available. This dependence 
of home economics upon a variety of other 
subjects in the curricula gives it a unique 
position. I have tried to express this rela- 
tionship in the accompanying chart. 
_ Have we a philosophy of home econom- 
ics? Do we realize its purpose and appre- 
ciate its significance? Are we aware of its 
nature and its relationship to other subjects 
in the curriculum? 
\\ We have a philosophy, complete and inte- 
grated, if we will but possess it. Ever since 


that far-seeing group met at Lake Placid 
from 1899 to 1909 to consider what a chang- 
ing world required for education of women 
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that might improve homes and the life 
within, we have had a philosophy, although 
not readily do we see all of its implications. 

In the preface of a home economics text 
of which Miss Zuill is co-author is a quota- 
tion from Seneca: ‘To him who knows not 
the port to which he is bound, no wind is 
favorable.”” May we not say that he who 
does not have a clear conception of the 
nature of the field in which he labors can 
make little progress? By him the ultimate 
goal is but dimly perceived. ‘ ’ 

The philosophy for the integration of our 
subject matter is based upon function; 
therefore, we must state our objectives in 
terms of purposes rather than as units of 
subject matter to be mastered. Skills 
should not be discredited, but they are a 
means toanend. Organized knowledge we 
must have. Itisthefoundation. Without 
it we would never develop full intellectual 
strength. Lacking exact knowledge we 
would drift and be readily swayed by every 
wind of doctrine. We cannot claim for our 
field knowledge that does not function. 

Mastery of available data in regard to 
nutrition, food preparation, textiles, hous- 
ing, income management, child develop- 
ment, family relationships, is essential not 
as general knowledge disconnected with cur- 
rent situations, but for better understanding 
and improved use of resources. The func- 
tion of home economics is to assemble and 
disseminate whatever may serve to promote 
the ideal for the home and the lives within. 
Our purpose is enrichment of homes and of 
home life and activities growing out of them. 
The relationship to other divisions of knowl- 
edge and to other lines of activity must be 
recognized if the subject is to be seen in its 
proper perspective. It behooves each 
worker in home economics to survey all 
fields of knowledge, all lines of activity, and 
to glean therefrom whatever may serve the 
end we seek—improvement of homes and 
home life. 

Our goal (we say it glibly) is enrichment 
of homes and home life, more abundant 
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living, Stating a comprehensive objective 
in fine-sounding phrases is futile without 
analysis, evaluation, conclusions, and for- 
mulation of procedures. 

What can be taught in home economics 
that will enrich homes and home life and so 
lead to more abundant living through in- 
creasing satisfactions, or, what may be quite 
as important, lessening dissatisfactions? 


/Our task is a dual one. First to enlarge 


those resources from which we benefit and 
also, as Dr. Suzzallo said once when he faced 
a trying situation, “to turn liabilities into 
assets.”” Let us take a little time to men- 
tion a few of the outcomes of teaching that 
fall within our province and contribute to 
this end. 


Making better choices, whether of commodities, 
services, or use of leisure time: choices that are 
based upon reliable information. 

Increasing abilities and opportunities to enjoy 
things that are worthy. This may apply to home 
furnishing, to clothing, to friends, or to good 
literature. 

Developing a feeling of social security by helping 
pupils to a recognition of their own intrinsic worth. 

Cultivating a sense of fair play. Cooperative 
activities in the laboratory give excellent oppor- 
tunity for the give-and-take necessary to develop 
this spirit. 

Helping to distinguish between those things that 
yield merely transitory pleasure and those that 
furnish enduring satisfactions. This requires care- 
ful analysis, but is worth much effort. It is the 
basic principle in budget making. 

Providing opportunities for creative expression. 
Pride in work is a great incentive, whether the 
product be a perfect glass of jelly, a well-made gar- 
ment, or a beautiful flower arrangement. 

Enlarging opportunities for enjoyment of human 
relationship. Boys and girls respond enthusiastic- 
ally to teaching of social amenities. Help pupils 
plan their parties. 

Helping to fix worthy ideals that are not too far 
above possibility of attainment. Too wide a gap 
between existing conditions and the goal set may 
result only in discontent. The habit of failure may 
result from always attempting too much. 

Gaining an insight that will increase under- 
standing and respect for one’s own family. Girls 
and boys are extremely sensitive to family conduct 
that does not conform to their group standards. 
Help them adjust to and appreciate real values. 
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I would add that as opportunity offers, a 
realizing sense of relationship to a higher 
power should be fostered. 

On the negative side, methods might be 
studied that would decrease waste, lessen 
irritation and distrust, get rid of a feeling 
of inadequacy, eliminate competition within 
the family group, overcome lack of system 
and orderliness, lessen the tendency to toler- 
ate the mediocre and tawdry, whether in 
tangible things like home furnishing and 
clothing or in social relationships. 

These outcomes are reached not directly 
by precepts, through a lesson or series of 
lessons, but through a variety of experiences 

countered in solving everyday problems. 
When any teacher has as a part of her inner 
consciousness a conception of our ultimate 
goal—the improvement of home living— 
she will find countless opportunities to 
attain these results as she teaches classes in 
food, clothing, shelter, child development, 
or income management. 

Our subject is a functional one. Mere 
mastery of skills, acquiring of subject mat- 
ter and even improvement in selective judg- 
ment, unless these carry over into actual life 
situations, warrant criticism or even ques- © 
tions as to our right to a place in a crowded 
curriculum. In saying this I am voicing 
the conceptions that are in the mind of 
every progressive home economics teacher. 
There is, of course, a certain lag with some 
who mistake a way station for the real goal 
and are unaware that the road leads further 
on. To them the objective may be the suc- 
cessful making of a garment or preparation 
of a meal or the mastery of certain facts 
about the material used. One of the impor- 
tant functions of organizations of pro- 
fessional workers is to help awaken the 
laggards. 

Great loss of power has occurred in home 
economics through the tendency to make it 
conform to procedures used with funda- 
mental subjects. Blocks of subject matter 
dealing almost entirely with foods and cloth- 
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ing become frozen into courses that remain 
unchanged year after year. Certain proc- 
esses belong in these courses: a breakfast, 
a luncheon, a dinner, a nightgown, a middy 
blouse, a cotton dress. They are in the 
course of study. Subject matter is pre- 
sented in logical form for the sake of acquir- 
ing information; skills are taught primarily 
for mastery instead of for the purpose of 
perfecting skills necessary to carrying on a 
project or discovering facts necessary to 
solvea problem. Now that the most highly 
esteemed methodology is the problem-solv- 
ing type, home economists should take a 
leading place. In following progressive 
methods in home economics it is not neces- 
sary to formulate artificial situations or to 
anticipate future needs. Its problems are 
real, ever present, a part of the experience 
of every child. 

In addition to a clear conception of the 
nature of home economics and a realization 
of its purpose we need an appreciation of 
the divisions of subject matter that are in 
its particular province and of the shifting 
emphasis which from time to time brings one 
or another aspect into more prominence. 
We are committed to a diversified program, 
one that does not limit instruction to tradi- 
tional food and clothing courses with pos- 
sibly some little attention to home fur- 
nishing. 

A committee under the leadership of Miss 
Wylle McNeal has been at work for several 
years on a revised syllabus of home eco- 
nomics. First place is given in our organi- 
zation of subject matter to the division of 
family relationships. Mrs. Mildred Weig- 
ley Wood is chairman of the subcommittee 
for this division of the syllabus. Their 
tentative report was published in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL. Family economics has been 
recognized as the second major division of 
home economics. Today no subject is 
more pressing than the plight of the con- 
sumer. Buyers need information concern- 
ing qualities, how to judge, what terms to 
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use in selecting merchandise, what goods 
are graded, which carry government stamp 
or rating. How advertising should be 
evaluated is another pertinent question. 
The home economists, more definitely 
than the members of any other profession, 
represent the consumer. At the moment 
this is the phase that requires special em- 
phasis. The theme of the American Home 
Economics Association for the year has 
been “The Consumer in the New Economic 
Order.” Some of our members have the 
responsibility for research or for assembling 
material that will aid the consumer in 
better buying methods. Others have as 
their major responsibility the disseminating 
of information so that it may reach the 
homes of the nation. The classroom teach- 
ers of home economics occupy key posi- 
tions. If consumer buyers are to learn how 
to buy for intrinsic values, how to use the 
aids the government provides, what protec- 
tion legislation gives them, it will be largely 
through the teaching that is given in the 
public schools and by home demonstration 
agents. 
- With very few exceptions every lesson 
given in home economics has its economic 
aspects. It is incumbent upon each one 
to keep herself fully informed about these 
so that she can bring her classes to a better 
understanding and develop with them 
methods of buying that will help to correct 
some of the careless practices of the past. 
The teacher of home economics must, more- 
over, be ready to counsel with parents and 
to take her place as a leader in community 
activities representing consumer interests.’ 
We have rather neglected the division of 
our subject matter that deals with the 
house. Now suddenly we find housing one 
of the most pressing of the nation’s prob- 
lems. In this field home economics teach- 
ers must help establish a basis for selection. 
Teachers may start their class off with a 
case study. For example, assume that a 
family consisting of man, wife, son aged 
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fifteen, daughter thirteen, and son eleven, 
will move to town. Define their income, 
interests, occupation, other pertinent data. 
With the problem of deciding upon a dwell- 
ing that is suitable for such a family and 
that fits typical situations in the particular 
community, your class will have questions 
to answer that will require them to seek 
information, form judgments, and develop 
appreciations. 

The report of the subcommittee on hous- 
ing for the syllabus, under Miss Maud Wil- 
son’s leadership, appeared in the March 
number of the JouRNAL OF Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 

The other divisions of home economics 
that must be represented in a balanced pro- 
gram are the traditional ones of food and 
clothing, which hardly need special com- 
ment here. 

Because of the relationship of home eco- 
nomics and other subjects, correlation is 
particularly important. Both home eco- 
nomics and the related subjects will gain by 
a recognition of their mutual dependence. 
Home economics serves as the interpreter 
of science. The home economics teacher 
should refer current and pertinent problems 
to the teacher of fundamental subjects and 
by repeated reference in her own classes 
lead her group to see the place of other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. There should be 
acknowledgment of our indebtedness to 
specific fundamental subjects so that pupils 
will gain a greater appreciation for the sig- 
nificance of these fields of knowledge. The 
connection between certain facts in chem- 
istry, biology, economics, and immediate 
problems may not be perceived at once by 
the immature student. His knowledge of 
science may be partially dormant for a time, 
later to come to the surface. In spite of 
progressive methods of instruction, chem- 
istry, physics, and biology may be to some 
merely something that happens in a labora- 
tory until they see that a certain problem in 
home economics is really mastered only 
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when a technic of physics, a law from chem- 
istry, facts from biology, or certain concepts 
from economics have been employed. For 
example, canning fruit may serve as the 
occasion to recall each of these. Heat 
transmission when glass and metal and hot 
food are involved, making a perfect seal, 
inversion of sugar, discoloring of fruit, ster- 
ilization, comparison with commercial prod- 
ucts, are all involved. 

It is perfectly possible to can fruit without 
any concept of the scientific basis, but when 
knowledge is merely empirical there is no 
reflective thinking, no sense of the relation- 
ship of cause and effect. | Empirical knowl- 
edge leaves the way open to the insidious 
onslaughts of the faddist and the faker and 
gives no means of combating them. One of 
our major obligations is to encourage the 
habit of investigation, to provide every 
opportunity for developing critical judg- 
ment that helps pupils gain confidence in 
their own powers. This is accomplished 
only where related subjects are consciously 
related. Knowledge of science may be cu- 
mulative as increasingly it serves to relate 
cause and effect. We have all seen a puz- 
zled student or one just going through the 
required motions suddenly come to life and 
with glowing face exclaim, “Oh, I see! 
That is why!” Besides the desire for better 
understanding there is another very practi- 
cal reason for close coordination with other 
departments. That is the matter of time. 
How can we possibly do justice to so rich a 
program? Why not spread as much as pos- 
sible to other departments? No home eco- 
nomics teacher should teach any subject 
that falls in another teacher’s field provided 
that teacher will handle the matter sym- 
pathetically and so that it can be applied 
to situations within the pupils’ experience. 
Many important lessons will be crowded out 
unless such relief is available. You and I 
know even today some high school teachers 
of home economics who say they offer only 
foods and clothing because that is all they 
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have time for and who make no effort to 
secure the help available through such 
coordination. Problems originating in 
home economics may spread into other 
classrooms as school rather than class proj- 
ects become the order of the day. This 
procedure perhaps is better adapted to an 
elementary than a high school. 

~ A very successful project of this sort has 
come under my observation. In a certain 
school the eighth grade class decided to 
serve luncheon to elementary school princi- 
pals and a few other guests. The home 
economics class planned, prepared, and 
served the luncheon. In the arithmetic 
period the cost of commodities in terms of 
market units and of the fractional amount 
to be used was determined, while the hy- 
giene class studied nutritive values. The 
English class had much _ responsibility. 
They decided how to write the invitations, 
how to meet and introduce the guests, and 
what to talk about at table. The project 
became hospitality in all its phases. Hav- 
ing interesting conversation was as seriously 
considered as planning the menu. On this 
occasion the teachers were decidedly in the 
background. It was the children’s day. 
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Although this project was carried on in an 
elementary school, every outcome repre- 
sented on the chart was attained on a level 
in keeping with the age of the pupils. / 

No lesson or series of lessons in home eco- 
nomics should be considered complete un- 
less in addition to the acquisition of skills 
and knowledge a basis for selective judg- 
ment has been reached and an understand- 
ing of its significance to the student has 
been realized. As our horizons have broad- 
ened we have realized the necessity for 
going deeper to establish our foundations. 

We have a philosophy complete and inte- 
grated. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards epitomized 
it in these few sentences which we would do 
well to use as a litany: 


Home economics stands for 

Ideal home life of today unhampered by tradi- 
tion of the past 

The resources of modern science to improve 
home life 

Freedom of the home from the dominance of 
things, and their due subordination to 
ideals 

That simplicity in material surroundings that 
will free the spirit for the more important 
and permanent interests of home and of 
society 
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HOW NEW DEAL AGENCIES ARE AFFECTING FAMILY 
LIFE' 


M. L. WILSON 


BAINCE the family is the basic 
social unit of our national life, 
7 it naturally follows that that 
which is good for the family is 
good for the nation. 

If we were to examine both the old estab- 
lished and the New Deal agencies of the 
government for their effects on family life 
we would find conspicuous among the older 
ones such organizations as the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service. 

If a list were made for the New Deal, it 
might well begin with the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Farm Credit Administration, 
which have prevented hundreds of thou- 
sands of home owners and farm families 
from losing their homes through mortgage 
foreclosure. It would include the F.E.R.A., 
several activities of the P.W.A., and not a 
few of the N.R.A. In fact, something 
could be said for the effect of practically 
every New Deal agency on our family life. 

We are now engaged in a war upon de- 
pression and poverty, in which the general 
strategy is that of reestablishing purchasing 
power and employment for the masses of 
the people. This recognition on the part 
of the federal government of the necessity 
of widespread purchasing power, together 
with the concept of that purchasing power 
as something which grows out of the multi- 
tude of interrelationships in our economic 
system, is one of the hopeful outgrowths of 
our suffering since 1929. With it has come 


1 Based on paper presented at the Fourth Bi- 
ennial Conference of the National Council of Parent 
Education, Washington, D. C., November 1, 1934. 


a recognition of the play of new forces in our 
social and economic spheres and an open- 
mindedness towards experiments in adjust- 
ing ourselves to these new forces. 

Outstanding in the changes brought 
about by industrialism has been the greatly 
increased flow of consumable goods. 
Whether it has been good or bad for us, or 
whether its fruits have been equitably dis- 
tributed, no one can say with certainty. 
But no one denies that industrialism has 
given us a great flow of consumable goods 
and services which, according to the stand- 
ards of the social and biological sciences, 
has raised the levels and broadened the 
vistas of family life in America. But the 
present depression, with its millions of un- 
employed, causes us to reflect somewhat 
upon the cost to the family of the changes 
which have come with this flow of com- 
paratively new consumption goods. 

When we reflect on this I sometimes think 
that the price the families are paying is, 
after all, very high and that the bargain is 
not so great as we thought it was before the 
depression. First of all, there has been a 
great specialization of labor and a conse- 
quent loss of agricultural and handicraft 
skill and, certainly, a great loss in family 
resourcefulness and ingenuity on the part 
of a large number of our machine workers. 
Second, and very important, is the depend- 
ence of the great mass of specialized workers 
upon their ability to sell their labor. We 
now have millions who are willing to work, 
but whose ability to produce is narrowed 
to their particularly specialized jobs so that 
they are compelled to remain idle until in- 
dustry can find a place for them. This 
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emphasizes our great interdependence in our 
complicated money and exchange economy, 
which is a highly complex economic or- 
ganism. It can be compared to the human 
body, and we know how easily that can be 
thrown out of adjustment when there is 
some lack of balance or maladjustment of 
perhaps only a few cells. 

There is cause to wonder whether the 
impact of science and machinery on society 
has produced an economic mechanism which 
is too delicate and too complicated for our 
present families and individuals in view of 
their cultural inheritance, folkways, and 
traditions. Does the family, as an institu- 
tion, now have a congenial environment for 
its growth? If not, are we justified in mak- 
ing experiments with the environmental fac- 
tors of the family in the same way that we 
experiment in agriculture with environ- 
mental factors of grains, grasses, and the 
dairy cow? 

There are three elements in the economy 
of the family which seem basic if it is to 
preserve the assets of the past and the abil- 
ity to grow. These are, first, security; sec- 
ond, the opportunity for constructive use 
of leisure time; and third, the opportunity 
for family self-expression through the exer- 
cise of faculties which result in satisfaction 
from doing things for ourselves or from par- 
ticipation of the family in the life of the 
community. 

There are many things which go into the 
making of security. There is continuity 
of income and of income sufficient to meet 
at least minimum family needs. Involved 
with these are home ownership, income for 
old age, reserves against unemployment, 
sickness, and misfortune. 

On this point I am forced to believe that 
families are not nearly as secure now, in our 
complicated industria] machine-age econ- 
omy, as they were a hundred years ago in 
the then relatively simple agricultural, self- 
sufficient economy. While our great- 
grandparents of a hundred years ago did 
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not have automobiles and wore homespun, 
they had less worry as to how they were 
going to get through the coming winter. 
Largely, they were not dependent on jobs. 
I should like to see an academic study made 
of the security problem of the family in our 
present commercial economy as compared 
with the security in the agricultural econ- 
omy of the early part of the last century, 
though we all realize that it is futile to think 
of turning back the clock. 

We cannot go back to the simple agricul- 
tural economy; we must face the future and 
develop new adjustments and new institu- 
tions for security in our present machine 
age. This requires social invention of a 
high order. If our economic system con- 
tinues to grow in its complexity, without 
doubt public control must grow and increase 
with it. Whether society is capable of pro- 
ducing a kind of super-governmental eco- 
nomic and social intelligence which can 
function in harmony with our democratic 
heritage and attitude of mind, is a real and 
not an academic problem. 

The increasing amount of leisure, of non- 
wage working time, is also a new problem 
for the family. If, as seems likely, we are 
to have shorter working hours in industry, 
caused either by unemployment or by 
spreading the work, there arises the problem 
of how this time may be used to conserve 
and to develop the family. 

If industrious and ingenious families are 
shut off from producing for exchange by a 
breakdown in the economic system, such as 
we are witnessing in this depression, will 
they not begin, providing they have the 
initiative and the skill, producing for self- 
consumption? How far should our future 
economy provide for consumption for self- 
use by families who are partially or wholly 
crowded out of the workings of the great eco- 
nomic system? One of the sad things today 
is to see thousands of specialized workers of 
all grades and types who, when they lose 
their particular job in industry, are almost 
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helpless in doing anything for themselves. 
I think of a certain coal-mining community, 
made up largely of families three or four 
generations removed from agriculture, who 
are almost as helpless as babes when it 
comes to doing anything besides mining 
coal. Not only are they helpless as far as 
skill is concerned, but they have an attitude 
of mind which centers entirely about coal. 
This lack of versatility and ingenuity, lack 
of ability to do many jobs related to a home 
economy, lack of what was called in the 
handicraft period “the skill of the crafts- 
man,” is a very serious thing. It produces 
a barrenness both in the family and in the 
community life itself. It reduces the de- 
fense against poverty. It is one of the 
prices that is paid for our factory economy 
with its large concentrations of people. 

The problem of the family resolves itself 
quite largely around the question as to 
whether we can reestablish security and how 
the way of living of working people may be 
adjusted so as to give opportunity for con- 
structive use of their leisure time and also 
opportunity for self-expression of both the 
individual and the family. Moreover, this 
has to be done without reducing the efficien- 
cies gained in this age of science and ma- 
chines. 

What is the New Deal doing about these 
three problems? It has injected three new 
currents into the bloodstream of the nation. 
First, there is the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, which is acting as a life- 
saver to distressed families; second, there 
are the rural industrial communities and the 
subsistence homestead movement, which 
are quite largely in the nature of new inven- 
tions; and third, there is the trial of a new 
set of rules in industry by which the N.R.A. 
and the codes act as a regulator in respect 
to minimum wages, child labor, and hours 
of labor. 

I shall briefly discuss emergency relief and 
the new industrial rules and devote most of 
my remaining time to the rural industrial 
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communities and the subsistence homestead 
movement, which presuppose a new com- 
bination of agriculture and industry in a 
way to produce a new pattern of life, one 
which is unlike anything we have today but 
which would combine these three elements, 
security, opportunity for constructive use 
of leisure time, opportunity for individual 
and family self-expression, in harmony with 
all of the efficiencies of machinery and 
modern low-cost production. 

You are aware that the President has 
appointed a cabinet committee to deal with 
such problems as security, unemployment 
insurance, and old-age pensions, and that 
a program of national social security is now 
being developed. 

The federal relief agency has decentral- 
ized its administration and quite largely 
turned over to the state and localities the 
responsibility for applying relief aid. Its 
administration has been largely on the basis 
of the family unit and it has laid heavy 
emphasis on keeping the family together as 
aunit. There is no finer example of clear- 
cut, fair, and efficient emergency adminis- 
tration in war times or in peace times than 
that of federal emergency relief. Mr. Hop- 
kins has kept this agency organized on an 
emergency basis, hopeful that it can rapidly 
disappear just as soon as recovery shall have 
sufficiently reduced the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and eliminated the necessity for 
widespread financial assistance. 

Emergency relief, however, has not given 
its attention wholly to the matter of tem- 
porary relief. It is considering also the 
problem of family rehabilitation, and in this 
connection it is organizing and setting up, 
partially on an experimental basis, rural 
industrial communities, of which I shall 
speak later. 

All who are familiar with the problems of 
the modern industrial family know the signif- 
icance of the minimum wage, of child labor 
prohibition, and the regulation of the hours 
of labor so that they do not impose unrea- 
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sonable physical and nervous strain. There 
is both destructive and constructive compe- 
tition which play in the field of business. 
The interest of the public and of fair-minded 
employers of labor can be safeguarded by 
public regulation of destructive competition 
without disturbing the beneficial and 
healthful effects of constructive competition 
and without turning our industries into 
greedy, exploiting monopolies. Whatever 
may be the future of the N.R.A., it, like the 
F.E.R.A., has set a precedent and an exam- 
ple which will without doubt remain per- 
manently in our economic system. 

Rural industrial communities and partial- 
subsistence homestead communities adja- 
cent to decentralized industry, as I have 
said before, are a new social and economic 
invention. It is now in the laboratory, in 
the experimental and testing stage. It at- 
tempts to examine the possibilities of a new 
pattern of life, which is neither industrial in 
the sense of our present industrial cities nor 
rural in the sense of the individual family 
farm. This movement seeks to retain those 
elements of the environment of rural life 
which are particularly valuable to the 
family, and combine these with some of the 
environmental assets emanating from a 
modern concept of the planned community 
and with industrial employment in medium- 
sized or small but efficient factories. The 
machine age, with its good roads, automo- 
biles, electrical power transmission, rela- 
tively inexpensive water supply and sewage 
disposal, makes this community now pos- 
sible, whereas it would have been imprac- 
tical twenty or thirty years ago. 

It is not difficult to envision a new type 
of industrial community with the factory, 
the school, and the service agencies essen- 
tial to modern living, with houses located 
in blocks of from one to two acres in size 
instead of town lots radiating in all direc- 
tions. This would provide a mode of life 


which would give the family a definite in- 
centive toward permanency and toward the 
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ownership of the home acre. Leisure or 
non-working time could be used in the culti- 
vation of a large garden, the keeping of some 
poultry, the raising of some fruit, and in this 
way supplying a portion of the family food 
needs. Advocates of this pattern of life 
believe that there are philosophical values 
which cannot be measured in economic 
terms and which accrue to the family who, 
through its own initiative and planning, 
carries out the enterprise of raising a garden. 
This requires individual planning, doing 
each of the operations at a seasonable time. 
In return, something is produced through 
the family’s effort which is consumed by it 
and which is an integral part of its life. If 
industry is seasonal or if there be unemploy- 
ment for whatever cause, the family has 
some interesting, constructive occupation 
on the home acres. 

We shall soon have a number of different 
communities in existence designed to meet 
varying needs of different classes and types 
of people and different agricultural and in- 
dustrial combinations. There is a difficult 
and important problem in working out 
physical lay-out and house plans so as to 
get standard housing with sanitary con- 
veniences within the reach of the incomes of 
the wage-earning class. 

But the most difficult and most impor- 
tant problem lies in the field of adult educa- 
tion and community organization. Some- 
how, or in some way, attitudes and lives of 
the families who occupy these communities 
must be integrated so as to provide a new 
and different view of life and a new and 
different set of family values. Partial-sub- 
sistence homestead communities will require 
school systems different from those we have 
today. They will probably require differ- 
ent community activities and very likely 
work centers for handicraft production of 
things both for family use and for exchange. 
The production of this handicraft will per- 
haps be considered partially as an economic 
asset and partially as an opportunity for 
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esthetic expression. We should not be too 
impatient in expecting results in this field 
but must regard it as a long-time national 
trend. There are many ways wherein those 
of you who are interested in the possibilities 
of this new pattern of life can give your 
assistance to it. It needs the coordinated 
cooperative assistance of all groups in the 
field of education and social science who are 
interested in the adjustment of the family 
to the machine age. I think the movement 
for rural industrial communities and partial- 
subsistence homesteads adjacent to decen- 
tralized industry is the greatest potential 
contribution which the New Deal and con- 
temporary civilization are making towards 
solving the problem of the industrial family 
in this country. 

There are three seeds scattered among 
government departments which have hardly 
reached the stage of germination. I do not 
know whether they will germinate and grow 
in the environment of the present time. 
They may be ahead of their time. If they 
do flourish, each will produce something 
which will have a profound bearing on the 
family of the future. I shall not give these 
seeds much more than passing mention, but, 
nevertheless, they have potentialities and 
perhaps they will grow into great trees with 
magic rapidity. The three seeds may be 
described as follows: first, the national 
planning board, or, as it is now called, the 
National Resources Board, with its satel- 
lites, the state planning boards; second, the 
Consumers’ Counsel or consumers’ repre- 
sentatives in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and in the N.R.A., which 
are endeavoring to develop a consumer con- 
sciousness in this country; and third, the 
home equipment subsidiary corporation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is 
seeking to place labor-saving home equip- 
ment in low-income homes at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The national and state planning boards 
have thus far given most of their attention 
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to the problem of natural resources and to 
the coordination of agencies within states 
which have to do with these resources. We 
are evolving a kind of planning which is 
indigenous to our democratic traditions. 
Our planning thus far is largely the ex- 
tension of the city planning movement. 
Usually city planning boards do not have 
administrative authority but act as a coor- 
dinating and semi-judicial agency to which 
all departments of the city must submit 
their plans. Such an agency is ina position 
to detect and to present to the public and 
the city administration, conflicts due to lack 
of coordination or to duplication. To illus- 
trate, the street department of a city may 
propose to pave a street but the sewer de- 
partment may not contemplate laying sew- 
ers for five yearshence. The planning com- 
mission points out to these two departments 
a lack of coordination and says to them, 
“Can’t you get together and pave the street 
and lay the sewers at the same time?” 

Now, the progress which has been made 
the past year by state planning boards and 
by the National Resources Board is very 
gratifying indeed. What the future of this 
movement is and how far it will go, no one 
knows. It is now developing and inter- 
preting a new and up-to-date set of facts 
about our natural resources from the stand- 
point both of the states and of the nation as 
a whole. I hope it does not stop with the 
natural resources but soon will turn to the 
human resources in a more direct way as 
well. If and when these planning boards 
get to the problem of planning our human 
resources, they will be doing something of 
tremendous significance to the family. 

We do not have much of a consumer’s 
consciousness in thiscountry. The workers 
in the field of the economics of the house- 
hold would like to see the family income 
expended more rationally and more units of 
satisfaction obtained for units of available 
buying power. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture 
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has made rapid strides in the matter of de- 
veloping standard diets and in setting up 
various standards of household consump- 
tion. It is prepared to exert a national 
leadership in this field in cooperation with 
research agencies throughout the country, 
but such activities will not bear abundant 
fruit until there is a widespread consumer’s 
consciousness. Definite efforts along the 
line of consumer education are being carried 
on by the Consumers’ Counsel in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and 
the consumers’ work in the N.R.A. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a 
unique experiment in many different ways. 
It is not only attempting regional planning 
and the reorientation of human and natural 
resources within a region, but it is carrying 
on two experiments which may have much 
significance to the family. The first of these 
has to do with cheap electricity, well dis- 
tributed for both farm and village uses, and 
the second, the supplying of standardized 
household equipment, principally in the 
form of refrigeration and labor-saving con- 
veniences for the housewife at prices which 
are consistent with the economy of mass 
production of standardized products on the 
one hand and low incomes on the other. 
This experiment may have great implica- 
tions in making available household equip- 
ment to the low-income group and in raising 
the living standards of the submerged fifth. 

All that I have mentioned here has a 
meaning with respect to the future, which, 
in the rush of current affairs, we are liable 
to overlook. We have need of a philo- 
sophical attitude to interpret the whole in 
terms of social philosophy—to see the forest 
as well as the trees. 

As social philosophers reflect on the 
deeper significance and meaning of the 
machine age and science and as they inter- 
pret this meaning in terms of philosophical 
value and the real business of living, they 
divide into two schools. 

The one school thinks broadly in terms of 
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a great society with unlimited capacity for 
economic specialization. It looks to a 
mathematical progression of complications 
in our society as a natural normal trend, a 
good deal like a great organism adding cells 
to itself. This school holds that society is 
capable of infinite readjustment and that 
the machine age gives us adequate reasons 
for the city. It assumes that we are capa- 
ble of wielding the city to fit our needs as 
complexities increase, that we can continu- 
ally find ways through city planning and 
individual planning to keep humanity fairly 
well adjusted. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in great centers of population—it is 
simply a matter of making the necessary 
social and economic adjustments. 

The other school of social philosophy 
looks at the advance of machinery and sci- 
ence and doubts whether we have been able 
to digest it. It looks not merely upon life 
as complex but upon society as having 
failed, through lack of social inventiveness 
and through lack of an appreciation of sci- 
ence, to meet its challenge. It presupposes 
that we shall not hastily make up for lost 
time. It does not believe that there is a 
solution in a single new current. It believes 
we should take advantage of science and 
invention, but it looks toward simplification 
of the economic organism so as to make indi- 
viduals less dependent upon the continuous 
smooth working of the complicated social 
and economic structure. 

This school thinks a good deal in terms of 
the individual family unit, of its preserva- 
tion, and in terms of a much wider distribu- 
tion of industry. It wants a greater sense 
of and a greater actual security on the part 
of individuals and the family, of the release 
of the instinct of individual initiative of 
doing things for ourselves rather than being 
completely dependent on a highly special- 
ized factory system. It wants the personal 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployee retained, and it sees in smaller units 
of industry, providing they measure up to 


economic laws governing efficiency, a means 
to that end. It also sees that there are 
desirable features in establishing, in associa- 
tion with decentralization of industry, a 
pattern of living where every family might 
have its own vine and fig tree. 

It advances, largely on philosophical 
grounds, the contention that the intangible 
benefits which flow from the contact of the 
family with a bit of Mother Earth are real 
and that there is no substitute for this. On 


philosophical grounds it is willing to pay 
the price, whatever that may be, for an eco- 
nomic organization based on decentraliza- 
tion of industrial plants and the gradual 
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workers. 

Secretary Wallace, in the final chapter of 
his recent book New Frontiers, where he 
discusses “‘Beyond the Frontier,” catches 
the spirit of this view when he says: “I 
cannot help feeling that eventually the 
physical manifestation of the new frontier 
will consist in considerable measure of thou- 
sands of self-subsistence homestead com- 
munities properly related to decentralized 
industry. Out of these communities gradu- 
ally developed will slowly emerge many 
cooperative ideas of profound significance 
to the New World.” 


THE USE OF RESEARCH IN COURSES ON THE FAMILY 
AND MARRIAGE! 


MILDRED B. THUROW 


(CJ GEN ERATION or more ago the 
% training of youth for marriage 
SA A} and family life was not consid- 
as ered an important function of 
the school. The present interest in this 
field of education has its origin partly in the 
realization that satisfactory human rela- 
tions are more likely to be established when 
the technics for developing and maintain- 
ing them are understood. However, the 
teacher in this field, faced with the rapid 
changes in contemporary society, is likely to 
be bewildered when he seeks to analyze 
these relations and technics and to apply his 
analysis to preparing young people, as far 
as possible, to deal adequately with their 
present and future family situations. A 
judicious use of research in these fields is 
valuable in providing students with a basis 
for thinking about their family experiences. 

It is not alone the investigator in the 
social sciences who deals with the family. 
Research in every expression of human cul- 
ture touches the family at some point. 
Hence the findings in many fields are rele- 
vant to an understanding of the family and 
there is a wealth of material available to the 
teacher in this field. How may it be used? 
That will of course vary with the purpose 
and general set-up of the course, the type 
of student enrolled, and the teacher. This 
paper considers three ways of using research 
in courses on the family and marriage de- 
signed for undergraduate college students: 
the use of original reports of research as a 
part of the content of the course, the use of 


1 Based on a paper given before the family sec- 
tion of the American Sociological Society, December 
28, 1934. 
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case studies, and the use of student research 
projects. 

The reports of research studies may be 
used in at least four ways as a part of the 
courses on the family and marriage: 


1. As illustrative material to amplify teaching 
points and to give the students a basis for thinking 
in the field 

2. To supply factual data to verify or challenge 
general statements about present-day family life 

3. To furnish indices of change which will serve 
as a basis for the prediction of future trends in 
family life 

4. To teach the student to understand and to 
evaluate research studies 


Many reports of research can be used in 
all four ways, the emphasis shifting with the 
purpose of the teacher. 

As illustrative material. One generally 
accepted purpose of a course on the family 
is to help the student formulate an idea of 
what the essentials of family life are. Be- 
fore he can do so, however, he must see that 
his own family experience is individual and 
cannot be used as a basis for determining 
standards of family life. There are many 
research studies available to illustrate the 
individual nature of family experience, the 
changing nature of the family, and the fact 
that the family at any one period of time is 
a product of the culture in which it func- 
tions (1-14). 

To supply factual data to verify or challenge 
general statements about present-day family 
life. Those working in the field will be 
able to refer the student to many studies 
that show, for example, that: 


The divorce rate is increasing. 
The family is becoming smaller. 
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Mothers are increasingly employed outside the 
home. 

Society is becoming more conscious of its respon- 
sibility toward the family, as reflected in mothers’ 
pensions, adult and parent education, and the plans 
for social security (both projected and in operation), 
including unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, etc. 

Children are increasingly being sent to nursery 
schools and kindergartens. 

Certain types of families are increasingly be- 
coming childless. 

Contraceptive information and practice is be- 
coming more widespread. 

The patriarchal type of family is passing. 

Family church attendance is decreasing. 

There is a trend toward urbanization in family 
life. 


To predict future trends in family life. 
Reports of social change may serve as a 
basis for predicting future trends, and so 
for directing teaching and building up con- 
trols to direct family experience into the 
desired channels. 

For example, Dr. Niles Carpenter states 
in The Sociology of City Life (15) that city 
life is unfavorable to the family and tends 
to break it down. What does this mean 
from the standpoint of teaching? Does it 
not mean that, although the city may be 
unfavorable to family life as now set up, the 
family is going to live or die in an urban 
environment and that individuals must 
learn to establish satisfactory family rela- 
tions in an urban environment? Such a 
situation necessitates a close scrutiny of the 
values of family life to ascertain its basic 
strengths and weaknesses. 

From the reports of birth control clinics 
and the large manufacture and sale of con- 
traceptives it appears unquestionable that 
there is a great increase in the practice of 
contraception. At the same time, Dr. Po- 
penoe and others contend that during the 
depression the birth rate of dependent 
families has been larger than that of families 
not onrelief. In his study of 504 dependent 


families in Los Angeles County, Dr. Po- 
penoe states that these families have stead- 
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ily produced children at public expense. 
What significance have these findings in pre- 
dicting future trends? Ata meeting of the 
section on the family at a conference of the 
National Council of Parent Education, Dr. 
Ernest Groves predicted that the longer un- 
employment and the burden of relief last, 
the greater will be the force for birth control 
for the lower economic classes. This pre- 
diction could not have been made safely 
except on the basis of research showing both 
the movement toward birth control and the 
trend of population in dependent families. 
To teach the student to understand and to 
evaluate research studies. Before he can 
make proper and full use of research studies 
the student must learn to evaluate them. 
He must understand the purpose of the 
study and be able to consider critically the 
sources of the data, their degree of repre- 
sentativeness, and the way they are dealt 
with in the study. On the basis of this 
evaluation he must learn to consider how 
far these data are applicable to the prob- 
lem under consideration and how far it is 
justifiable to generalize from the findings. 
For example, G. V. Hamilton’s study of 
marriage (16) is interesting and worth 
while, but the results must be interpreted on 
the basis of the data; that is, the subjects 
were a highly selected group of 100 men and 
100 women, mostly college graduates, and 
the findings are applicable only to the per- 
sons studied. So also with many other 
studies. The findings must be checked 
with those of similar studies before they are 
considered to apply generally in similar 
cases. 
In developing this critical ability the stu- 
dent must have instruction and guidance. 
It should be the purpose of the teacher to 
help the student think through the problems 
of present-day family life, to bring together 
the best available knowledge concerning 
them, to consider them in the light of this 
knowledge, and then to come to whatever 
conclusions the evidence seems to warrant. 
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Case studies may be used to furnish mate- 
rials for these purposes: 


1. For the discussion of values in family life 
and the evaluation of customs and standards. 

2. For analyzing the process of interaction be- 
tween family members. 

3. To show that the same factor when asso- 
ciated with different circumstances may produce 
quite different results on family life. 

4. To show that families of the same economic 
and social status may vary widely in their structure 
and functions. 

5. To show that satisfactory relations are possi- 
ble in families with entirely different patterns of 
family life. 

6. For the application and testing of concepts 
and theories of family life and marriage, lending 
concreteness to discussions that might otherwise be 


vague. 


As compared with consideration of the 
families of the students themselves or fami- 
lies with which they are familiar, case 
studies have the advantage of being more 
amenable to objective and unemotional dis- 
cussion. As compared with hypothetical 
cases, case studies have the advantage of 
allowing the student to view the situation 
and problems of a real family and to base 
his analysis and discussion on an actual, 
living family pattern. 

Case studies are valuable as practice 
material for the student who is learning to 
analyze family situations and to evaluate 
them in the light of the factors presented. 
An example of such a use is seen in the dis- 
cussion of divorce carried on by a group of 
students in a course on the family. There 
was considerable variation in the attitude 
toward divorce, from those who represented 
religions that do not recognize divorce to 
those who believed that marriage should be 
terminated upon the expressed wish of the 
couple concerned. The pros and cons were 
discussed and then case studies representing 
different types of families were consulted. 
In some families divorce had produced a 
very trying adjustment; in others the 
family members appeared to be better off 
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after divorce. The discussion then shifted 
from divorce versus non-divorce to the fac- 
tors in these various families that might 
justify or necessitate divorce in one case 
and not in another. After an analysis of 
the case studies many students decided that 
the cause of the family difficulty often lay 
much earlier than the time at which the 
difficulty appeared, even before the time 
of marriage, sometimes in the early life of 
the husband and wife, and in social and eco- 
nomic influences outside their control. 
From this conclusion there evolved a dis- 
cussion of training for family life, the influ- 
ence of early home training upon the ability 
to make satisfactory adjustments, and so 
on. In another class the students became 
interested in the field of child guidance and 
development and the influence of early 
established behavior patterns in favoring or 
hindering the ability to establish satisfac- 
tory family relationships later in life. 

With sufficient variation to prevent mo- 
notony, such a procedure can be used in the 
consideration of many phases of marriage 
and family life, among them affection in the 
home, the rdéle of religion in family life, 
mothers working outside the home, the 
value of children in the home, the social 
values of the family, environmental changes 
affecting the family, sex relationships, the 
choice of a mate. 

Case studies are also of value in giving 
concrete application to some of the theories 
of marriage and the family. For example, 
those who are familiar with the book What 
Is Right with Marriage (17) by Robert and 
Frances Binkley, will recall that these 
authors set up four types of the natural 
family in our contemporary society, as well 
as four theories of marriage. In a course 
on the family, students analyzed case 
studies to determine how far the families 
could be classified under these types and 
theories. As might be expected, they found 
that few or none could be classified wholly 
under any one type of family or theory of 
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marriage, though they usually tended to- 
ward one or another. 

Similarly, case studies are useful in giving 
point and concreteness to discussions of 
family life that might otherwise tend to be 
vague. Thus in a discussion of the func- 
tions of the modern family and how far the 
family is functioning satisfactorily in the 
present social order, an analysis of case 
studies of normal families from different 
areas and walks of life has real value as a 
basis for discussing the functions of the 
present-day family and comparing them 
with those of the family in the past and 
those it may have in the future. 

These suggestions perhaps suffice to show 
that case studies are useful in giving stu- 
dents an appreciation of the fact that family 
relations differ with the composition of the 
family, the environment, and the personali- 
ties of the family members; and that, owing 
to individual differences and the interre- 
lated character of the various factors in 
family life, it is difficult to assign cause 
and effect relationships between the factors. 

Student research projects, if well con- 
ducted, are valuable in giving the student 
some appreciation of and ability in evaluat- 
ing research, aside from the possible con- 
tribution such projects may make to knowl- 
edge. Nothing gives so much insight into 
an activity as an attempt to participate. 

As an example of the actual conduct of 
such projects as a teaching device with 
undergraduate students may be cited the 
course on the family in the department of 
rural social organization at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In it the research groups usually 
have about five members each, depending 
upon the number of students interested in a 
particular subject. They work under the 
direction of the professor in charge or a 
graduate assistant. Each group is required 
to meet at least once a week for discussing, 
outlining, and summarizing the work. The 
purpose of the study and the procedure to 
be followed in collecting and handling the 


data and presenting the findings are decided 
by the students with the advice of the pro- 
fessor and assistant. 

Thinking through the procedure to be 
followed furnishes a basis for discussing 
methods of research, technics of collecting 
data, and the adaptability of various 
methods and technics to the study. The 
person in charge attempts to keep the dis- 
cussion on the level of the students, bearing 
in mind that such a project is usually the 
student’s first attempt to carry on anything 
approaching research. 

Topics investigated by these groups in- 
clude the courtship practices of college stu- 
dents, husband-wife relationships, parent- 
child relationships, betrothal, divorce, 
family disorganization, family law, the 
social and individual needs of the family, the 
family in the community, the functions of 
social organizations in family life, the trend 
of the New York State farm family, and 
family finances. Various methods have 
been used in collecting the data. In some 
cases questionnaires were formulated and 
were either mailed out or circulated among 
members of the class, who gave them to 
friends. Sometimes interviews were held 
and the data recorded on schedules. Other 
groups collected their data from published 
articles relating to their subject. After the 
data were collected, they were tabulated, 
summarized, and reported, as in any re- 
search project. The reports were usually 
mimeographed and discussed in class. 

In working with these groups, one is im- 
pressed by the amount of insight certain 
students gain from such work and also by the 
relatively slight contact students have with 
social research during their four years in 
college. Though these projects are de- 
signed primarily to give the student ele- 
mentary training and insight into research, 
some have contributed reliable data on cer- 
tain phases of family life. They sometimes 
take a rather practical turn, as illustrated 
by one undertaken by a group of three 
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young men and two young women who 
worked out a budget by which a young man 
who had just graduated from college could 
marry and maintain a standard of living 
satisfactory to a college couple. The five 
members of the class, students in law, eco- 
nomics, art, and child development, had 
had no training in household management. 
They realized that the average graduate 
would be fortunate if he received a salary 
of $1500 to $1800 a year and were interested 
in seeing how a household could be satis- 
factorily maintained on such an income in 
an eastern city. These students formu- 
lated their objectives and then set about to 
devise a practical budget. They consulted 
the available cost of living studies and were 
instructed in the uses and limitations of such 
studies in connection with their project. 
They consulted various agencies and spe- 
cialists in the costs of housing, clothing, 
food, and household operation and in insur- 
ance and investment. On the basis of this 
information they planned a budget for an 
income of $1500 to $1800 which they be- 
lieved would be practical and furnish a 
standard adequate for the average couple. 
The value of such a project to the student 
is shown by the fact that to participate in 
the study he must familiarize himself with 
the research already available on the sub- 
ject and evaluate it in the light of his own 
study; the experience he gains in using a 
research technic serves to introduce him to 
research methods; he is given an oppor- 
tunity to pursue a particular interest in a 
real life situation objectively and in detail; 
and he is given some basis for judging 
whether or not he would like to pursue re- 
search further in graduate study or as a life 
work. Further, he may contribute some- 
thing to general knowledge in the field. 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
A SYMPOSIUM 


; How to develop systematic professional help for in-service teachers who do not have 
d the advantage of the direct supervision provided in most city school systems is recog- 
. nized as an important problem of home economics education. The county plan re- 
cently worked out in New York State makes no claim to complete originality, but it 
is so wel! developed, successful, and distinctive that a somewhat detailed description 
cannot fail to yield valuable suggestions for other states. In the first of the papers 
here assembled the chief of the Bureau of Home Economics Education in the New 
York State Education Department discusses the philosophy and development of the 
project; in the shorter ones that follow, three teachers tell of its practical workings in 


their counties. 
THE NEW YORK STATE PLAN 
MARION S. VAN LIEW 


The need for an adequate plan for in- 
service training of teachers not working 
under the direction of city supervisors has 
for some years been recognized by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education in the 
New York State Education Department. 
The state is so large, the number of teachers 
so great, and the Bureau staff so limited, 
that the problem has kept pace with the 
rapid recent growth of home economics 
work in the state. Until recently the 
methods used by the Bureau for improving 
teachers in service were, in general, corre- 
spondence, teachers’ news-letters, yearly 
district conferences, and school visits. 
These were so limited in number of contacts 
and the time spent with the teacher was so 
short that the Bureau considered them 
ineffective. 

The Bureau members have long believed 
that, with wise guidance from the state 
office, teachers could help themselves in 
some of their problems. The organization 
of county groups of home economics teach- 
ers for study now being carried on in New 
York State is giving evidence of the sound- 
ness of this belief. 

The formation of these county groups was 


stimulated by the startling discovery in 
May 1933 that many county programs to 
improve home and family life were being 
promoted without the participation of home 
economics teachers. One of the leaders 
with whom the matter was discussed called 
attention to the fact that the persons on the 
committee in charge were all representatives 
of some county organization and that there 
was no county organization of teachers of 
home economics! 

To hasten the participation of the teacher 
of home economics in the county programs 
of work for improving home and family life, 
the Bureau appointed a leader for each 
county of the state in which home economics 
was taught, that is in 56 out of 62 counties. 
A letter explaining the reason for the ap- 
pointment was sent to each appointee, and 
during July a two-day conference was 
called at the State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, Ithaca, at- 
tended by 24 of the 56 county leaders. 

The objective of this conference was to 
help the group see the place of home eco- 
nomics teachers in the county program for 
improving home and family life. The out- 
come was the recognition of the need of 
having home economics teachers come to- 
gether in order to help each other socially 
and professionally. They made plans to 
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guide them in their activities as leaders of 
county groups and drew up tentative plans 
for the year’s meetings. 

During the following October and No- 
vember, Bureau staff members met all 
county leaders at district home economics 
teachers’ meetings at which a report was 
given of the July conference, and leadership 
problems were discussed. In this way the 
entire group of county leaders became ac- 
quainted with the project and received help 
in organizing their programs. Ata meeting 
of county leaders in December, 24 counties 
were represented and gave reports which 
indicated definite progress. 

The results of the first year of this project 
were very encouraging. ‘Two hundred and 
seven meetings were held which served 562 
teachers. Meetings were held in all but 
nine counties, and three of the latter had 
only one teacher of home economics; in the 
other counties the number of meetings 
varied from one to nine, with an average of 
four. The number of teachers in a county 
ranged from 1 to 104, with from 2 to 5 as 
the most frequent range. The average at- 
tendance at a meeting was eight. The pro- 
grams included bridge parties, discussions, 
and special talks. 

The county leaders found that one of the 
biggest difficulties in the year’s work came 
from their own inability to lead groups. 
This stimulated the organization of a five- 
day conference at the State College of Home 
Economics whose twofold purpose was to 
train the members in group leadership and 
to discuss county leader problems and make 
plans for the following year, 1934-35. 

The questions that grew out of the first 
year’s program were of two kinds, namely, 
those of the leader of a county group and 
those of the teachers working together as 
a group. 

The questions raised by the leaders were: 


1. How may we secure the interest of all teachers 
in our county? 
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2. What plans can we make for transporting our 
county teachers? 

3. What plans can be made to care for the expenses 
of these county meetings? 

4. What service can the state oflice give that will be 
of the greatest help? 

5. What is the objective of these county meetings? 

6. In terms of this objective, what plan can be made 
for a program for the year? 

7. What are possibilities for programs for county 
teachers of home economics? 


8. Is the county organization the best way to group 


teachers for group meetings? 
The questions raised by the groups were: 


1. How shall we decide whether to give vocational 
homemaking or elective home economics in 
our school? 

2. What is adequate supervision of home project 
work? 

3. What are the values of home project work? 

4. How can we improve home project work? 

5. What are suitable class projects for home- 
making classes? 

6. What plans can a teacher make to supervise 
home projects? 

7. What new ideas can we get for presentation of 
new subject matter? 

8. What share should the homemaking teacher 
take in community activities? 

9. What part should texts play in the teaching of 
home economics courses? 

10. What are good assembly programs? 

11. How can we handle larger classes? 

12. What plans can be made so that children with- 
out lunches can have some food? 

13. How can the school lunch be used as an educa- 
tional project? 

14. How are supplies to be provided for foods 
classes? 

15. How can we secure more adequate equipment? 

16. How can we teach money budgets so that they 
are interesting to children? 

17. What shall we do in clothing classes when the 
pupils cannot bring cloth for clothes? 

18. How can we help to make homemaking educa- 
tion appreciated in the community? 

19. How can we secure the support of the principal 
for homemaking education? 

20. How can we make the work of the homemaking 
department better known in the school and 
community? 

21. What is a satisfactory home economics course 
for seventh and eighth grades? 

22. What are suitable class and home projects for 
teaching family relationships? 
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At the second summer conference, held in 
July 1934, representatives from 31 of the 56 
counties were present, besides six invited 
guests and many auditors. The general 
plan of the meetings included: demonstra- 
tion of good group discussion as a means for 
creative thinking; demonstration of good 
leadership of group discussion; practice in 
group leading; preparation for the group 
discussion through intersession committee 
work and study. 

Each general session consisted of two 
group discussions, one in which twelve mem- 
bers of the conference took part and another 
in which all members of the conference 
joined to evaluate the discussion by the 
twelve. This plan gave opportunity for 
several members to try out their ability as 
group leaders. Its outcomes were the rec- 
ognition of a good group discussion, the 
establishment of criteria of a good group dis- 
cussion, the realization of the factors that 
make a successful county meeting, and the 
recognition of the difficulties in making 
county meetings successful. 

The first session was devoted to discus- 
sion of the first year’s program. The values 
recognized by the leaders were stated as fol- 
lows: 


It brought teachers together: to talk over 
problems, to have a good time. 

It gave teachers an opportunity to meet new 
people (home demonstration agents, social 
welfare officers, and others). 

It gave an opportunity to see other homemak- 
ing departments. 

It stimulated exchange of ideas and things, 
such as examinations, illustrative material. 

It developed better understanding of county 
organizations interested in the same objec- 
tives as home economics, that is, improving 
home and family life. 

It stimulated the interest of the principal in the 
home economics department. 

It developed new ideas. 

It stimulated a suggestion from the agricul- 
tural teachers’ group for joint meetings. 

It gave some basis for evaluating one’s own 
teaching. 

It developed a feeling of united effort. 


The difficulties noted by members were: 
transportation, lack of interest on the part 
of county teachers, no cooperation of county 
teachers, lack of or failure to find common 
problems, no time convenient for all county 
teachers, weather (long winters in northern 
counties), differences in age of members of 
a county group, differences in experience. 

The factors noted as contributing to the 
success of meetings were: interest, coopera- 
tion, contributions of members, program 
variation, outside contributions, acquaint- 
ance with other teachers, informality of the 
meeting, sharing in plans, sharing meetings 
with nearby counties. 

The next six sessions of the summer con- 
ference gave practice to six members in 
group leading. Each one led a discussion 
for one hour, after which it was evaluated. 
This developed an interest in good leader- 
ship and good group participation. In 
order to help the inexperienced leader guide 
her group in securing satisfaction from the 
discussion, a new plan was tried out similar 
to that followed in parent education groups. 
Each discussion leader used a “guide sheet” 
which had been previously presented to the 
intersession committee to direct its study 
and preliminary discussion. No discussion 
leader was selected until the group assem- 
bled for its regular session. A typical guide 
sheet used during the conference follows: 


INTEREST 


Objective: To make a plan for securing the interest 
of the teachers in our county meetings. 
Discussion questions: 

1. What are some of the things in which you, 
personally, are interested? 

2. Why are you interested in them? 

3. What makes for interest in anything? 

4. What are the reasons for lack of interest on 
the part of the home economics teachers in a 
meeting of their groups? 

5. What plans can you make to develop interest 
on the part of these teachers (referring to 3 and 
4 above). 

Activities: 

1. List things in which you are interested. 

Discover why you are interested. 
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2. List as many reasons as you can for a home 
economics teacher’s lack of interest in a meet- 
ing of her group. 

3. On this basis make a plan for securing her 
interest. 


References: 


1. Burnham, W. H. The Normal Mind; The 
Wholesome Personality 

2. Dewey, John. Interest and Effort 

3. Thorndike and Gates. Elementary Principles 
of Education. 

4. Williamson and Lyle. 
tion in the High School. 

5. Read section on “interest” in any general or 
educational psychology book. 


Homemaking Educa- 


At the close of the five-day conference the 
guide sheets were discussed and recognized 
as real guides to discussion. 

The last meeting was spent making plans 
to solve problems, as well as making plans 
for the coming year. The state office of- 
fered to prepare guide sheets for the county 
groups; to determine the topics for which 
they were desired, the following list of topics 
in which teachers had expressed interest 
during the last three years was given out 
and checked: 


1. Home projects 

2. Boys’ classes in home economics 

3. Homemaking classes for adults 

4. The share of the adult in the homemaking 
department 

5. Publicity 

6. Single period classes 

7. Theschool lunch 

8. Teacher-pupil relationships 

9. Teacher-parent relationships 

10. Texts: selection and use 

11. References: selection and use 

12. Illustrative material: selection and use 

13. The use of the bulletin board 

14. Equipment: selection and arrangement 

15. Qualities of a good homemaking teacher 

16. Methods of teaching 

17. Measuring the results of teaching 

18. Professional responsibility and advancement 

19. The homemaking department budget 

20. Remodeling the homemaking equipment 

21. Integrating home economics with other school 
subjects 

22. Finding and using community facilities for 
teaching home economics 
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23. Adjusting materials in a course to meet chil- 
dren’s needs and grade levels 

24. Selecting courses for the curriculum 

25. The home economics club 


The general outcomes of the 1934 summer 
conference were: 


1. An increased interest in county meetings of home 
economics teachers 

2. An understanding of the purposes of the county 
meetings and their place in a state program of 
home economics education 

3. A desire to make the meetings more successful 
than they were the previous year 

4. An understanding of the factors that make for 
the success of a county meeting and some good 
ideas how to use these factors to improve the 
meetings 

5. An understanding of the difficulties that arose 
last year and how to overcome them 

6. A desire to be a good leader of a group 

7. A desire to improve professionally 


In 1934 members of the Bureau again met 
all county leaders at the fall district teach- 
ers’ meetings and also at the time of the 
State Vocational Association meetings in 
December. Thirty-two counties were rep- 
resented at the December meeting. 

The general outcomes of this program of 
in-service training of teachers may be 
stated as: 


The development of leaders among the teachers 
of home economics 

An increase in the interest of home economics 
teachers in their work 

A desire among them to improve themselves 
professionally 

An increase in the local school administrator’s 
interest in his teacher and her work 


These outcomes indicate that the county 
study group project as a state-wide in- 
service training of teachers is effective and 
that, added to the other methods employed 
by the Bureau, it will be a strong factor in 
raising the standard of the home economics 
program of the state. The Bureau’s plans 


for another year include continuing the 
summer conference for training group dis- 
cussion leaders and improving the guide 
sheets. 


IN CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 
MARGARET DALY 


Cattaraugus County lies in the western 
part of the state and is mainly rural, with 
no large cities. 

At our first meeting for the year 1933-34 
we home economics teachers organized our- 
selves into the Cattaraugus County Home- 
making Association and elected a secretary- 
treasurer as well as a leader. Our second 
meeting was largely a social affair at which 
we talked over ways and means of getting 
all the county teachers to our meetings. 
The third time we met we divided into three 
groups to discuss the following topics: 
home projects, teaching child care, and 
family relationships. The Home Bureau 
agent attended this meeting. A special 
talk followed by a discussion of illustrative 
material and examination questions more 
than filled the time of our fourth meeting. 
We made plans for exchanging and lending 
some of the material. Our last meeting was 
apicnic. For two of our meetings we joined 
with our neighbors in Allegheny County 
and had special speakers. 

The teachers in the county this year 
(1934-1935) number 14 instead of 13. We 
are having nine meetings instead of seven; 
the average attendance is nine instead of 
six; all teachers seem interested, and more 
of them take part. Transportation is still 
a big problem. We are working with the 
agriculture teachers to see if we can have 
our meetings when and where they do, for 
they all have cars and would take us along. 
The first five meetings this year have been 
devoted to: 


1. Discussion of transportation; selection of meet- 
ing places; getting acquainted with new teachers; 
social time 

2. Reorganization of entries for our county fair at 
which we all have exhibits. 

3. Discussion of illustrative material; an exhibit 
from Cornell University; plans for attending the 
State Vocational Association meetings in Syra- 
cuse in December 
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4. Discussion of home projects; reports of Syracuse 
meeting 

5. A combined meeting with Allegheny County, 
with an outside speaker and contributions by 
three of our teachers on the school lunch; co- 
operation of home economics with the local agen- 
cies; and a project for earning money for a trip 
to Farm and Home Week at Cornell 


The benefits to teachers and to home eco- 
nomics work in the county seem to be: 


An exchange of ideas through the exchanging 
of illustrative material, examination papers, 
discussion of books and regular classroom 
work. 

Solving of common problems through discus- 
sion 

Making broader social contacts 

Evaluating our teaching 

Understanding of community organizations 
and problems 

Contributing to the meetings through discus- 
sion and demonstration 


The summer conference meant much to 
me. Ido not think that I could have taken 
over the responsibilities of leader for the 
county had I not shared in those meetings. 
I had been accustomed to taking charge of 
classes of persons younger than myself, but 
as county leader I faced a different situation. 

Among the group of teachers were some 
older than myself, as well as those my age. 
At first I thought I never could lead a group 
discussion, but, after I saw how it was done 
and had contributed to the discussions, I 
felt better and was really thrilled to lead 
one of the sessions. I discovered how much 
help teachers can be to each other and how 
many good ideas people have when they 
talk over things together. 

I am sure I did not realize before how 
helpful the State Department is and how 
willing the supervisors are to help the 
teacher. I have had a fine feeling of part- 
nership with them this year and write more 
freely and more frequently. It is fine to 
share in a big state program. Altogether, 
I have become much more interested in my 
work than before. 
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IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
ELIZABETH DU BOIS BACHE 


Increasing demands from the schools, 
coupled with new social conditions, have 
changed the one yearly meeting of the West- 
chester County (New York) Home Eco- 
nomics group into a series of discussion con- 
ferences of which the traditional annual 
meeting is now the grand finale. This de- 
velopment came about through the program 
of the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department for 
county group discussion meetings of 
teachers. 

For those who do not know Westchester 
County, let me state that it is a county of 
suburbs, industrial centers, and small towns, 
adjacent to New York City. About 110 
home economics teachers are enrolled in its 
various schools, which is the largest number 
for any one county in New York State. 

In 1934 these home economics teachers 
faced many new problems. Their classes 
were growing in size, and unemployment 
made it necessary to keep a watchful eye 
on pupils in order to prevent malnutrition. 
Relief officials asked for the cooperation of 
those who understood foods, and other 
welfare groups asked help in clothing mat- 
ters. Busy days left little time for collect- 
ing information or for pooling experiences. 
Valuable experiments were being conducted 
by some of the teachers, but little if any- 
thing was known of these efforts. 

At our annual spring meeting in 1934 
Miss Van Liew met a small group, a steering 
committee, to discuss problems recognized 
by the county teachers, and later in the gen- 
eral session offered her help in organizing 
study groups to work on these problems. 
Later in the spring she met the steering 
committee again, at which time definite 
plans were made for organizing the study 
groups. This plan included sending out a 


list of typical problems to be checked by all 
the county teachers. 


Twenty-one teachers 
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replied, stating their preferences. In the 
early fall a meeting was called for those 
interested in the study program. Forty 
attended, and six study groups were formed. 

These discussion groups have already 
accomplished much and are now at work 
threshing out common problems and mak- 
ing special studies. Through the leader- 
ship of the county leader, Evelyn Herring- 
ton, a program has been mapped out which 
is producing unusual team work and results. 
New York City and its various educational 
institutions are contributing experts to give 
special help. 

The six original groups have increased to 
eight, and over 60 teachers now make up 
the membership. Most of the groups meet 
at least once a month. Calling the roll of 
these eight groups, we find they are working 
on such problems as: 


Integrating home economics with other ele- 
mentary grade subjects 

Single period classes 

Methods of teaching 

New methods of teaching clothing 

Planning a spring exhibit 

Mount Vernon course of study 

Filing and placing material in the grades 

Publicity 


A résumé of the way the group is working 
with which I am most familiar may serve 
as an example. It is considering “Inte- 
grating Home Economics with Other Ele- 
mentary Grade Subjects.” The group 
started with three home economics workers, 
and its work began with a study of the prob- 
lems confronting home economics in the 
grades. The further the group carried its 
study the more convinced it became that 
there is a great deal of lost motion because 
home economics is not integrated with the 
other grade subjects. After all, it is not a 
subject to set apart, but one to be woven 
into the whole school life of the child. The 
group has now grown to fifteen and includes 
grade teachers of general and special inter- 
ests and other workers in outside, related 


fields. We come together for a meeting 
from various parts of the county. We have 
a discussion over study sheets, dine to- 
gether, and continue our discussion in the 
evening. 

The month of April will be “report time” 
in Westchester County for the entire eight 
groups. We are hoping to get a great deal 
from these reports. If each committee 
pulls its full weight, as they are endeavoring 
to do at present, we think it will be possible 
to formulate a more effective home eco- 
nomics program in Westchester County 
next year. 

One of our most outstanding needs is to 
lead our groups more satisfactorily than 
we can at present. To fill this need Miss 
Van Liew has begun a series of conferences 
with the leaders of our groups to train us 
in group discussion leadership. 


IN MADISON COUNTY 
MIRIAM DUHR 


In the fall of 1933 every home economics 
teacher in Madison County received an 
invitation to meet with Miss Burns of 
Hamilton, a town near the center of this 
largely rural county in the north-central 
part of the state. Each teacher was curi- 
ous as well as interested about the purpose 
of such a summons. There was splendid 
attendance because we were offered an extra 
reward—the promise of important messages 
from the State Education Department. 

During the arrival period some discovered 
old friends and acquaintances and all wel- 
comed the opportunity of meeting neigh- 
boring co-workers. Miss Burns explained 
carefully that the object of our convening 
was to organize the home economics teach- 
ers in our county, a project that was being 
carried out in all other counties of the state. 
Miss Burns was elected chairman, since the 
group thought she was most familiar with 
the new project; a secretary-treasurer was 
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also elected who would keep the minutes of 
the meetings, take care of the necessary cor- 
respondence, and handle the small dues. 
It was evident that we were interested be- 
cause we talked shop so excitedly and en- 
joyed the sympathy and understanding of 
our co-workers. In fact, so excited did we 
become in exchanging opinions of books, 
class projects, and ideas of all kinds that it 
was difficult to take time out to indulge in 
the delicious and dainty refreshments served 
by our hostess. It was unanimously agreed 
that meetings for the group be held every 
month, that visits be made to the various 
departments in order that we might have 
access to the books, pamphlets, illustrative 
material, and, incidentally, receive inspira- 
tion from seeing the workshops of others. 

During the year there were five such 
meetings with an average attendance of six. 
To the other five teachers, weather and 
transportation were difficult problems and 
prevented their attendance. However, we 
had splendid discussions at these meetings 
on problems which seemed most worthy of 
attention to the whole group. At the last 
meeting in May, officers were elected, the 
work of the past year was evaluated, and 
suggestions were made for the next school 
year. 

Our group for 1934-1935 totals fourteen, 
with an average attendance of eight at the 
four meetings held thus far. The girls are 
now better acquainted and seem to enjoy 
getting together even more than last year. 
Each one contributes to the discussion more 
readily because she is more familiar with 
the group and the various school situations. 
We have had one dinner meeting which was 
different from the usual run of evening 
meetings and are anticipating our spring 
meeting when we expect to invite our prin- 
cipals and board members so that we may 
have the privilege of acquainting them with 
our organization. We are undertaking two 
major projects this year, and most of our 
meetings have been, and will be, devoted to 
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the planning of these projects. The first 
is a field trip to Syracuse for all the home 
economics students in the county; the sec- 
ond, a field day, which we expect to organize 
as soon as the Syracuse trip is over. 

The organization of these projects is af- 
fording a splendid opportunity for: 


1. Advertising our departments in our communi- 
ties, in our schools, to our home economics pupils 
themselves, and to the Syracuse business people 

2. Stimulating on the part of the pupils an interest 
in manufacturing, as a basis for promoting 
better buymanship 

3. Giving to the teachers experience in the manage- 
ment of large group activities which includes 
such problems as securing the cooperation of 
business houses in Syracuse, arranging transpor- 
tation, time schedules, and securing the coopera- 
tion of school authorities for the whole project. 

4. Teaching the selection of food in public eating 
places, choice of clothing for the trip, and social 
behavior 
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5. Preparing pupils to seek information from the 
trip which will be helpful to them, and helping 
the business people cooperate to this end 


The summer conference gave me an op- 
portunity to see how to lead a group dis- 
cussion, to discover what a good group dis- 
cussion is, and it stimulated me to want to 
be a good leader of our county teachers. I 
felt my responsibility after these meetings 
inIthaca. Ihave used the method not only 
in the county meetings for teachers but also 
in the classroom as well, with thrilling 
results. At the summer conference we all 
gained a new conception of the bigness of 
the home economics program of our state, 
and instead of feeling a small part in such a 
big plan of work, we felt our importance in 
it. That, in itself, was worth the time and 
money spent. I hope I shall be fortunate 
enough to go again this summer. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


GRADE LABELING IN CANADA 


EDITH L. ELLIOT 


Proposed labeling for quality of canned 
fruits and vegetables in the United States 
has brought forth much controversy. In 
Canada, where the system has been operat- 
ing for many years, it is interesting to study 
results from the angle of the woman who 
buys the commodity. Government inspec- 
tion for sanitary conditions of plants doing 
interprovincial and export trade has been in 
force since 1907. The pure food laws of the 
Dominion permit no adulterant, chemical 
preservative, or coloring (except in the case 
of maraschino cherries in fruits for salad) 
in these products. Therefore, Canadian 
women have learned to rely on the govern- 
ment protection, and they know that the 
foods are clean and that nothing but pure 
water and salt or sugar have been added. 

Since 1918 all cans of fruits and vege- 
tables in Canada, whether domestic or im- 
ported, have been marked for grade of qual- 
ity and carefully inspected. But even yet 
Canadian buyers are not all completely 
grade conscious. 

The result of the independent investiga- 
tions made by General Marketing Council- 
lors, Inc., of New York has been of greatest 
interest and satisfaction. In the report of 
this investigation Mr. Jean F. Carrol states: 


Even though Canadian canners have been re- 
quired for the last sixteen years to show government 
grades on canned foods, the system has not resulted 
in making Canadian women familiar with the differ- 
ent grades of canned fruits and vegetables. We are 
sure that this is the true situation, for we went into 
all classes of homes and spent enough time inter- 
viewing each woman to be sure we knew how much 
knowledge she had regarding grades. The survey 
shows that only one woman out of every four has 


been made conscious of the fact that there are grades 
on the labels of the Canadian canned foods that she 
buys, and this is the situation in spite of an educa- 
tional campaign that the Canadian government 
has been conducting to teach women to know 
grades and to make their purchases by grades. 


This investigation, if at all biased, was 
toward the side of discrediting our system. 
The report is perhaps the best bit of adver- 
tising grade marking has had. It is true 
that the regulations have been in force since 
1918, but no publicity was given the fact 
until 1929, as it was felt that the buyer was 
protected whether she had knowledge of it 
ornot. The educational campaign to which 
Mr. Carrol refers has been very limited. 
For the last five years part of the time of one 
woman has been given to educating the 
Canadian buyer—probably less actual time, 
and certainly less money, has been spent on 
it than was used in making the survey. 

By use of a pamphlet (No. 113) issued by 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
and talks to women’s organizations and 
schools of home economics, the information 
is gradually spreading, so that we feel 
proud that even one woman in four is now 
grade conscious and that stores now con- 
sider it is advantageous to advertise by 
grade. 

There are four grades of quality in 
Canada: 


FANCY: as nearly perfect as possible, packed 
from sound, clean fruit or vegetables at per- 
fect maturity and free from blemishes, of 
good colour and uniform in size. The work- 
manship must be good and the liquid must be 
clear. 

cHoice: allows slight variation in size, colour, 
and maturity, but must be packed from 
fruits and vegetables which are sound, clean, 
and free from blemishes. The liquid must 
be fairly clear. 
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STANDARD: all fruit and vegetables must be of 
good quality and good maturity, although 
they need not be uniform in size or colour. 
The liquid must be fairly clear. 

SECOND: (of which practically none appears on 
the retail market) must be packed from 
clean, sound fruit or vegetables, but abso- 
lutely lacks uniformity. 


Of course there is variation within each 
grade; and here, knowing well the value of 
grade, the good buyer still uses brands and 
is willing, perhaps, to pay a higher price 
for a known brand which is packed well 
above the minimum requirements for the 
grade. The law does not prevent the 
packer putting higher quality than is neces- 
sary into his cans, but it does assure the 
buyer that she will not get a lower quality 
than is marked on the label. 

Grades are necessarily based on appear- 
ance and texture. Flavor, which is a great 
consideration to the user, depends on vari- 
ety and maturity, both of which are visible 
points; and so flavor is actually measured to 
a great degree. Care in preparation counts 
much in determining the grade, but food 
value is practically equal in all grades. 

By carefully buying some cans of each 
quality, the housewife is able to use the 
grade best suited to her need. For instance, 
Fancy quality is used when the occasion 
demands almost perfection, as for special 
salads or desserts; Choice makes excellent 
buying for everyday use, just as it comes 
from the can; Standard is used for soups or 
escalloped dishes or puddings, and if pennies 
are scarce the housewife knows that she is 
not sacrificing the family’s nutritional need 
in using Standard quality for all purposes. 

The quality of sirup is also found on the 
label of canned fruit and is denoted by one 
of the following marks: “Heavy,” “Light,” 
or “Packed in Syrup—per cent Sugar,” or 
when no sugar is used it may be marked 
“Without Sugar,” “In Water,” “Solid 
Pack,” or “Unsweetened.” The grade does 
not depend on the quality of sirup. 

In the case of peas, the size is stated in 
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numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the small number 
meaning small peas, and size increasing as 
the number. 

Therefore the Canadian housewife is able, 
by carefully reading the label on the can, 
to know just as much about the contents as 
she would if her grocer opened each can for 
her before she purchased it. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LUISE ADDISS 


Social workers have long had a real appre- 
ciation of the value of home economics in 
social work and the past years have given 
our profession an opportunity to make even 
greater contributions to this field. The 
economic pressures of these years have 
brought additional thousands of families to 
the care of public and private relief agen- 
cies. Existing agencies have been forced 
to widen greatly the scope of their activities; 
new agencies have been established. Train- 
ing courses are being offered all over the 
country to meet the demands of these agen- 
cies for adequately trained personnel. 

Home economists in social work have 
been asked to make their contribution also: 
first, in defining and interpreting adequate 
relief standards and, second, in making 
available to social workers such budgeting 
and nutrition information and instruction 
as is consonant with good case work. So 
many requests come for specific help in for- 
mulating this material that a committee of 
home economists in social work and the 
social service department of the American 
Home Economics Association was formed 
to prepare a brief statement of the informa- 
tion regarding budgeting, food allowances, 
and nutrition with which both the social 
worker and the home economist in a social 
agency should be thoroughly familiar. 

The committee consists of Lucy Gil- 


lett, The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City; 
Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Dorothy Hacker, 
American Dietetic Association; Marjorie 
Heseltine, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration; Dorothy Kimmel, Mothers’ 
Pension Department, Cleveland; May 
McDonald, T. E. R. A., New York State; 
Laura Piedalue, Catholic Charities, New 
York City; Martha Rogin, Jewish Social 
Service Association, New York City; Jean 
Sackrider, Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn; 
Sue Sadow, Home Relief Bureau, New York 
City; Ruth White, Forsyth Dental Infir- 
mary, Boston; and Luise Addiss, Charity 
Organization Society, New York City, 
chairman. 

The committee has worked out the fol- 
lowing outline on the assumption that its 
contents will be correlated with social case 
work and that discussion of such topics as 
(1) adequate relief as a basic social work 
principle and (2) the advantages and desira- 
bility of giving cash relief versus relief in 
kind, food orders, or relief through commis- 
saries, will be covered in other parts of the 
course. The outline is only suggestive of 
material which should be covered. It 
should be elaborated and adapted to meet 
the needs of individual groups. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF BUDGETING AND NUTRITION 
TO BE INCLUDED IN SHORT COURSES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


I. Budgets and Relief Standards (See VI A, 1, 2, 3) 

A. Adequate relief standards are essential for 

the maintenance of health and a decent 
standard of living. 

B. An adequate relief standard should include 
these items: food; clothing; housing; fuel, 
light, ice; cleaning and household supplies; 
medical care and supplies; carfare, insur- 
ance, union dues, recreation, etc., depend- 
ing on the special needs of the family. 

C. An adequate relief standard should be 
based on lists of food, clothing, and house- 
hold supplies, standards for shelter, and 
other items, which have been accepted as 
adequate for minimum needs. 
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D. The allowance schedule is obtained by 
applying average local prices to these 
standards and lists of commodities as men- 
tioned in C. 

E. The schedule must be possible of adjust- 
ment to meet these family needs: 

1. Number in the family and the age, sex, 
physical condition, and activity of each 
member. 

2. In so far as possible, to their standard of 
living and special needs. 


. The Mechanics of Budget Making Are as 


Follows: 

A. Use the schedule as a guide in estimating 
family expenditures, making adjustments 
to meet its special needs. 

B. Record all income, whether in cash or in 
kind; give consideration to earnings and 
special needs of working children. 

C. The relief plan should be based on the 
family’s financial needs in relation to its 
income. 

In Planning the Low-Cost Dietary Consider: 

(See VI A, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 

A. The relation of adequate food to health and 
nutrition 

B. Food needs of the family 
1. Kind and amount of food each member 

of the family should have daily 
2. Food needs under special conditions: 
a. Special diets planned in relation to 
family’s income and meals 
b. Infant’s formulas 
c. Cod-liver oil 

C. How food needs are met at minimum cost 

1. Lists of nutritious foods which a family 
can afford to buy 

2. Modifications in this list when the 
family raises its food; kind and amount 
to be raised; methods of preservation 

3. Food orders for families of varying sizes, 
with suggestions for modifying accord- 
ing to local food supply 

4. Suggestions for economy in buying 

5. Suggestions for meal planning and prep- 
aration of food 

D. Factors which influence the family’s choice 
of food: 

1. Limited cooking equipment and facilities 
of low-income families 

2. The varying ability of families to plan 
and prepare meals 

3. Racial food habits 

E. Development of good food habits: 

1. For the family, with special emphasis on 
the training of children 
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2. The dangers of following food fads for 
both families and those who work with 
them 


IV. How to Help the Family to Make the Best Use of 
Its Income 


A. 


B. 


Cc. 


Give a simple explanation of the budget 
plan to the family. 

Recognize the varying abilities of families 
to manage on a minimum income. 

Give families practical help and suggestions 
with their special problems; provide printed 
material; or refer them to classes and 
demonstrations, where available. 


V. Home Economics Resources Available to Social 
Agencies: 


A. 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


. State universities, extension departments, 


and home demonstration agents 


. Public and private health organizations 


Home economists in social agencies in other 
localities 

Home economists in divisions of the emer- 
gency relief administration 


. Food clinic or hospital dietitians 
. Home economics staffs in local schools and 


colleges 


. Social service department of the American 


Home Economics Association, community 
education section of the American Dietetic 
Association, and the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America 


VI. Bibliography 


A. 


References for social workers: 

1. Budget and nutrition standards as 
worked out by home economists in social 
agencies as found in: 

a. Good Nutrition at Minimum Cost. 
Budget Committee of New York 
Nutritionists, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City, 1931, 25¢. 

b. Clothing the Family at Minimum 
Cost. Budget Committee of New 
York Nutritionists, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City, 1932, 25¢. 

c. The Chicago Standard Budget. 
Council of Social Agencies, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
25¢. 

d. Budgeting the Low Income. Budget 
Council, Community Health Associa- 
tion, 502 Park Square Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1931, 35¢, 45¢ by 
mail. 


e. The allowance standards prepared by 
home economists in state, county, or 
local relief administrations. 

2. American Standards and Planes of Living. 
By Tuomas D. Euiot. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1931, $5. Selected chapters. 

3. Economic Problems of the Family. By 
Haze. Kyrx. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933, $3.50. Selected chapters. 

4. Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By H. 
C. SHERMAN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, $3.50. Chap- 
ters 23 and 24. 

5. Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz 
Rose. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, $3.75. 

6. What Is Malnutrition. By Lypra 
Rosperts. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Bulletin No. 39, 1927, 
single copies free. 

7. Stretching the Dollar for the Family’s 
Health. By JennrE I. ROWNTREE. 
Extension Series No. 1, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, 1934, 
15¢. 

8. Nutrition Notes. Published monthly by 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City, 50¢. 

9. Pamphiets on special diets at low cost: 

a. Special Diets at Low Cost. Joint 
Committee of New York Nutritionists 
and Greater New York Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. Obtainable from the Jewish 
Social Service Association, 71 West 
47th Street, New York City, 25¢. 

b. Special Diets. Emergency Relief 
Administration, 149 East Wilson 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin, free. 

c. Special Diets. Illinois Emergency 
Relief Administration, Chicago, free. 


. Material for distribution to families: 


1. Publications of U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics; order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., single copies free. 

a. Food for Children 

b. Good Food Habits for Children 
c. Good Proportions in the Diet 
d. Recipes and other food material 

2. Three Meals a Day. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, 
free. 

3. Low Cost Food for Health. Bulletin 
236, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, single copies free. 


4. Food and nutrition material issued by 
state and county extension services and 
obtainable at state agricultural colleges. 

5. Food and nutrition material from state, 
county, and local emergency relief 
administrations. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGNA GAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS! 


DWIGHT ANDERSON 


It has been a long-drawn battle, the one 
between the regiments of society and the 
batallions of disease. Each year marks 
some important advance against the enemy. 
A major engagement has been planned for 
1935. The bugle call for action was blown 
on April 1, when 2,000 tuberculosis associa- 
tions and committees went into decisive 
action with the rallying cry: “Fight Tuber- 
culosis with Modern Weapons.” 

The campaign will be nation-wide. 
Popular education is to be the method. 
Thoughts will be bullets. When everyone 
knows what the danger signs of tuberculosis 
are and what is the regimen of cure, then, 
and not till then, will medical care be sought 
early and the treatment of rest, fresh air, 
nourishing food, and sunshine be accepted 
by those who come to realize that therein 
lie the means of recovery. 

One would think that so simple a solution, 
easily understood by anyone, would find 
ready acceptance by patients who feel they 
may be sick with this disease. But it is the 
very simplicity of the problem which com- 
plicates it. Many people shun a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis, despite the knowledge that 
it carries no hereditary taint. In its begin- 
ning, when the hope for cure is brightest, it 


1 This article is published in the interest of the 
Early Diagnosis Campaign now being conducted 
throughout the United States by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City, in cooperation with its affiliated 
tuberculosis associations. 
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does not incapacitate the patient. He is 
able to go about, despite the fact that he is 
easily tired, has lost some weight, has a 
cough that hangs on, complains of indiges- 
tion, or finds a red tinge in his saliva. It is 
easy for him to disregard a diagnosis of 
tuberculosis or to discredit it, and this is 
one of the reasons why more than half the 
patients when they enter the sanatorium 
are in an advanced stage. 

What are the modern weapons in this 
war on tuberculosis? One of the newer 
methods, and the one which needs to be 
better understood by the public, is splinting 
the lung, known to physicians as collapse 
treatment. It is surgery. Not cutting off 
of diseased tissues used in breathing, but a 
method of putting the diseased lung at rest, 
as one would splint a broken bone, thus 
enabling it to heal. The simplest of the 
methods of doing this is called pneumo- 
thorax. Air is injected between the lung 
and the chest wall, under slight pressure, 
great enough to collapse it. Collapse of the 
lung cavities imprisons the germs—they will 
not be coughed up and cannot infect other 
persons. Collapse also gives complete rest 
to the diseased tissues so they can heal. A 
leaflet, “Splinting the Lung,” will be made 
available during the campaign. 

“How the Sanatorium Protects You’”’ is 
another leaflet to be used, describing a dif- 
ferent modern weapon. It tells the story 
of the successful treatment of tuberculosis 
and how the sanatorium protects the patient 
from being a source of infection to others. 

“Nature Aids the Doctor” is devoted to 
an explanation of the value of rest, good 
food, fresh air, and sunshine in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. It emphasizes the 
value of an X-ray examination of all who 
have come in contact with a person ill with 
the disease. “Making the Cure Stick” 
shows how important it is for the patient 
who has been restored to health to continue 
careful, well-regulated living afterward, as 
setbacks occur easily. A composite leaflet, 
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“Modern Weapons to Fight Tuberculosis,” 
contains the gist of the other leaflets in one 
compact little bundle. 

Special posters have been prepared for 
the campaign, radio talks are to be made by 
persons of national importance, speakers are 
to appear at luncheon meetings all over the 
country, and magazines and newspapers 
will chronicle the various activities of the 
tuberculosis associations engaged in this 
life-saving enterprise. 


THE POSITION OF THE RELATED 
ART TEACHER IN HOME 
ECONOMICS TODAY' 


MARION E. CLARK 


New trends in secondary school curricu- 
lums, as well as the social and economic 
changes of today, provide a challenge to 
related art teachers which will necessitate 
a change in thinking and a reorganization of 
the methods of teaching if they are to meet 
these present demands of progressive educa- 
tion and social progress. 

In many secondary schools throughout 
the country there is a movement to reor- 
ganize school programs, stressing more spe- 
cifically the elimination of units of credit 
and introducing in their place an integration 
of studies, building the curriculum around 
a central theme. Heretofore the required 
studies and electives have been so varied in 
their subject matter and so diversified that 
there has been no feeling of unity or any 
“controlling idea’ that has enabled the 
pupil to grasp the field as a whole or relate 
it to his problems of everyday living. 

The term “integration” is heard re- 
peatedly today among educators of second- 
ary schools. It is an idea which has arisen 
out of a need for a more related program in 


1 This article has been prepared as a part of the 
work of the committee for the correlation of related 
art and textiles and clothing of the textiles and 
clothing division, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 
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which every subject will be more closely 
connected with every other subject, making 
a unified whole out of component parts. 
This will give the pupil a full-rounded com- 
prehensible picture of the specific field or 
period in which he is specializing. For ex- 
ample, if the student were studying the eight- 
eenth century in England, each teacher 
with whom he had work would give some 
phase of this period—the social, historic, 
religious, economic, etc. The home eco- 
nomics teacher might be given the task of 
presenting the mode of living, the types of 
houses with their characteristic style of fur- 
nishing, the costumes of the period, the 
foods and facilities for preparing them, etc. 
In this way the pupil would acquire a vivid 
picture of the life and problems of its people 
in the age he was studying. By comparing 
that period with the one in which he lives, 
he would appreciate more forceably the 
progress made along these various lines. 
Another trend in secondary schools which 
should be of vital interest to related art 
teachers is the change in the programs of 
studies. A very interesting investigation 
along this line was conducted by A. K. 
Loomis, Edwin Slide, and B. Lamar John- 
son under the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. A summary of this investiga- 
tion by W. Koos, University of Chicago, 
appeared in an article entitled “Trends of 
Secondary School Programs of Study” in 
the School Review for September 1933. In 
this he states that there have been in recent 
years great changes in the secondary school 
curriculums throughout the country. 
Eleven different investigations were made, 
five on the junior high school level and six 
on the level of senior and four-year high 
schools. One of the trends listed on the 
junior high school level is of special interest 
to related art teachers: “Tendency for the 
non-academic subjects to gain at the ex- 
pense of academic subjects:—fine and prac- 
tical arts, commercial subjects, and physical 
education.” On the senior and four-year 
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high school level appeared another inter- 
esting trend: 

During the interval of study, college preparatory 
curriculums decreased from over half to almost a 
third of the whole curriculums offered. Corre- 
spondingly during this period, general curriculums 
and commercial industrial arts, household arts, fine 
arts, and other curriculums shifted to the position 
of numerical dominance. 


He further points out that the trends have 
been toward the general, more varied, and 
richer programs of study which give to the 
pupil, besides other advantages, an oppor- 
tunity “for sharing in the esthetic heritage 
offered in the field of music and art.” Dur- 
ing the depression these general courses 
were classed in many schools as “fads and 
frills’ and were dropped in an effort to 
retrench and economize. As there is a 
gradual trend toward financial recovery 
these courses will undoubtedly be reinstated 
and be more in demand than ever before. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the social 
and economic changes that affect modern 
living which should be significant to teach- 
ers of related art subjects. The mechaniza- 
tion of household activities by electricity 
and other means, that is releasing women 
from household tasks for a greater amount 
of leisure, has by no means reached its 
climax, as was so effectively demonstrated 
by the “magic house” at the Chicago Fair. 
Electricity is now the servant in the house- 
hold and will be able in the future to per- 
form tasks until now almost undreamed of. 
The pupil in class today will have much 
more leisure time than her mother. What 
can the related art teacher do to increase 
the enjoyment of this acquired freedom? 
There is probably nothing that gives greater 
pleasure to people than an appreciation of 
the beauties of the physical world, an 
ability to create for oneself and family an 
environment which gives esthetic pleasure 
and satisfaction and the capacity to enjoy 
the rich field of art in this country and else- 
where. The elements and the principles of 
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design, which are the basis of all the fine 
arts and crafts, are also the foundation of 
successful interior decoration and dress 
design. If these are taught in related art 
classes so the student will understand them 
and acquire the knowledge of applying them 
correctly, she will not only meet with suc- 
cess in the decoration of her home and in 
the selection of costumes, but will also 
increase her enjoyment of living through 
a greater understanding and appreciation of 
the beauties of nature and the arts. 

The changing conditions of family life 
have noticeably affected the status of 
women. Statistics show an increase in 
divorces and a larger proportion of married 
women being forced into the business or 
professional world to earn their living, if not 
throughout their married life at least for a 
part of it. Widows often find themselves 
faced with the problem of eking out their 
meager income. What are teachers of 
related art courses doing to help the pupil 
who may have to face these situations in the 
future? How can courses be changed to 
meet these new social demands? 

In the business world today, the require- 
ments for girls filling positions have radically 
changed from those of twenty or twenty- 
five yearsago. Then the demands were for 
efficiency, ability, and adequate training to 
fill certain positions; today the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme where 
appearance, personality, and personal clean- 
liness count as much if not more than abil- 
ity. The girl with an attractive person- 
ality, poise, and charm, who knows how to 
dress becomingly and smartly, has a far 
better chance in the business world than one 
who has brains and ability but nothing else. 
The academic world has been slow to realize 
these radical changes and is still stressing 
skills and the ability to pass examinations. 

Ideas have radically changed within the 
last two or three decades in regard to deco- 
rating and furnishing homes. Today every 
girl who marries and establishes a home, 
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whether in an apartment or a house, is 
expected to be able to decorate and furnish 
it artistically. It is taken for granted that 
she will be able to do it efficiently, economi- 
cally, and attractively; if she cannot, reflec- 
tions will be cast upon her former environ- 
ment, home training, and education. The 
related art teacher must feel that, to a great 
extent, this responsibility is hers. She can- 
not develop a pupil’s taste in a few weeks or 
months, but she can by the proper teaching 
and application of the fundamental ele- 
ments and principles give the student stand- 
ards of judgment, a critical attitude toward 
selection and purchasing, and a greater 
appreciation of the esthetic values in dress- 
ing and home furnishing. 

The depression has created a demand for 
the building of less expensive houses to meet 
the limitations of the small income. As 
people move from large homes to smaller, 
from houses to apartments, the prime prob- 
lem is one of economy of building, upkeep, 
and space, and of efficient operation through 
modern conveniences and utilities. Pro- 
gressive architects have kept pace with these 
requirements. The modern houses which 
aroused so much interest at the Century of 
Progress Fair in Chicago in 1933 and 1934 
and which are so different from the old 
stereotyped styles, are a product of new 
building methods, new standards in econ- 
omy of construction and space. They em- 
ploy new building materials such as steel, 
glass, masonite, porcelain, tile, reinforced 
concrete, and show how economy of building 
can be achieved through standardization of 
parts. They embody, at relatively low 
cost, the five requirements of a house— 
durability, convenience, livableness, econ- 
omy, and beauty. Many believe that 
houses of this sort will revolutionize in a 
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comparatively few years the future home. 
Modern houses require new methods of 
decorating and furnishing, as there must be 
a feeling of unity and harmony between the 
house and its interior treatment. 

In the field of costuming, new synthetic 
materials for clothes, such as _ cellophane, 
metal cloth, synthetic glass applied to fab- 
rics to take the place of rhinestones, neces- 
sitate a different handling, a new conception 
of design and methods of construction from 
those called for by the fabrics of a decade 
ago, because of their texture, patterns, and 
surface treatments. The related art teacher 
must constantly study these new trends in 
building, in the decoration and furnishing 
of homes, and in textiles in order to interpret 
them correctly to her students and enable 
the latter to understand and appreciate 
them and learn how it is possible to combine 
efficiency, economy, simplicity without 
sacrificing beauty. 

It has been impossible to enumerate all 
of the economic and social changes that 
have occurred in recent years and are still 
taking place. In this world of rapid and 
abrupt changes it is impossible to stop or 
refuse to go forward because one is swept, 
whether he wishes it or not, into the stream 
of progress. Teachers should not look too 
often at the past but to the future; they 
should be aware of the present changing 
conditions and endeavor to understand 
them so that they may interpret them to 
their students. Wherever the related art 
teacher finds herself, whether she be in a 
school where the progressive system is used 
or not, her privilege and duty is to give the 
students standards of judgment, develop 
their cultural facilities, and awaken an ap- 
preciation of beauty so that their usefulness 
and enjoyment of living may be increased. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 24 TO 28 


The preliminary program of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association will appear in 
the Bulletin mailed to all members by the 
middle of May, and will be sent to others on 
request. It will show that the central 
theme “The Family and Social Policy”’ is 
admirably developed through general, divi- 
sion, and department meetings, with per- 
haps special emphasis on the timely subject 
of housing. It will also show the fine provi- 
sion made by our Chicago friends for our 
comfort and pleasure both during the ses- 
sions at headquarters in the Palmer House 
and in visiting all kinds of places of profes- 
sional or general interest in and near Chi- 
cago. When the Bulletin appears, every 
home economist who can manage it will 
decide to be in Chicago June 24 to 28—but 
why wait? Look up railway fares and 
hotels in the February Bulletin, arrange 
your budget, and book your room now. 
Members of Omicron Nu will plan to include 
the Conclave on the 21st and 22nd (see page 
328) and extension workers the pre-conven- 
tion conference at Ferry Hall, Lake For- 
est, Illinois. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Miss Raitt’s paper on page 265 represents 
one of the high spots in the program ar- 
ranged for February 23 by the Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics of the N.E.A. Other speakers on 
the morning program were Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, for- 


merly of Akron, now director of the Junior 
Red Cross. The afternoon program was 
mainly given over to round-table discus- 
sions, of which the topics and leaders were: 
“In the Various Home Economics Subjects, 
What Units Are Essential for Present 
Needs?” Dr. Hazel Cushing, staff member 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion; “What Are We Doing for the Girl 
Who Finds Herself in School Due to Present 
Economic Conditions?” Mary Faulkner, 
city supervisor, Baltimore; ‘The Value of 
the Demonstration Method of Teaching,” 
Mary Barber, home economics specialist, 
Kellogg Manufacturing Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; “Developing Teacher- 
Pupil Understandings,” Ruth Sill, principal 
of Helen Fleisher Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia. 

It was a great disappointment that the 
president of the Department, Mrs. Leila 
Bunce Smith, was kept away by the serious 
illness of her husband. The vice-president, 
Miss Ada Kennedy, could not come all the 
way from California for the occasion, but 
with so able a substitute as Miss Helen 
Goodspeed of Philadelphia, the office of 
chairman was ably filled. 

The final event was a banquet at the 
Hotel Dennis, at which the Department was 
honored by having as speaker Dr. Henry 
Lester Smith, president of the N.E.A. Miss 
Maude Powell, home economics supervisor 
in Atlantic City, presided at the dinner, a 
most appropriate arrangement since the 
meetings owed so much to the active prac- 
tical help of local home economists. 

Teachers from New Jersey and Philadel- 
phia were at the meetings in full force. 
The fact that a regional meeting of super- 
visors of vocational homemaking had been 
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held in Atlantic City just before the Depart- 
ment meeting made it possible for an un- 
usual number from this group to attend. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The appointment of Lita Bane as collabo- 
rator in parent education in the Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is of great inter- 
est to all home economists. This is a posi- 
tion which all friends of home economics 
extension and of parent education have long 
felt should be created. The rapid growth 
of projects in this field that has taken place 
in many states was shown in a series of 
articles in the JOURNAL for 1934, and the 
need of a specialist in the Washington office 
has been often pointed out in reports and 
editorials. It is also increasingly clear that 
in the whole parent education program 
there is now a strong trend toward the 
social and economic implications of family 
life and relationships. It is no longer exclu- 
sively concerned with the physiology and 
psychology of child development but is plac- 
ing more and more emphasis on the broader 
aspects of family and community relation- 
ships as an element in the development of 
personality. Another point of increasing 
importance is the connection between this 
and the more persona] aspects of household 
management. With this interpretation of 
the work, the selection of Miss Bane seems 
a very wise one, especially when we remem- 
ber her long and successful extension work 
in Illinois; the intimate knowledge of land- 
grant college administration which she 
gained as the representative of home eco- 
nomics on the survey made a few years ago 
by the U. S. Office of Education; her recent 
magazine experience in presenting home- 
making information in popular form; her 
nation-wide acquaintance with home eco- 
nomi.s work and workers; and the affection 
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with which she is regarded by the home 
economics profession. 

The appointment was made possible by 
the National Council] of Parent Education, 
which realized the important part that the 
extension service might play in the parent 
education movement and secured funds to 
finance the project until December 31, 1935. 
Miss Bane has accepted the position only 
on that temporary basis. With the many 
new developments that are taking place in 
rural life, these next months are likely to 
bring exceptional demand for the stimulus 
which the parent education projects of the 
extension program give to readjustments 
and improvements in family life. Miss 
Bane’s period of work is timed for maximum 
value and effectiveness. 

It is a pleasure to announce that three 
long-standing vacancies in the home eco- 
nomics education service of the vocational 
division of the U. S. Office of Education 
have been filled. Miss Rua Van Horn, 
recently local city supervisor of vocational 
classes in home economics in Oakland, 
California, and formerly state supervisor 
of home economics in Montana, is now 
federal agent for the southern region, the 
position so ably filled by Edith Thomas 
until her illness and death last year. 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis has resigned her po- 
sition as state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Washington to become federal 
agent for the Pacific region in the place 
of Mrs. Jane Hinkley Blake. Miss Marie 
White’s successor as agent for special 
groups is Miss Susan M. Burson, who for 
the last four years has been state super- 
visor of home economics in North Carolina. 


WOMEN AND GRADE LABELS 


In connection with what Miss Elliot says 
on page 294 about the protection given to 
household purchasers by the Canadian law 
for grade labeling of canned goods, it is in- 
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teresting to learn what intelligent, well- 
informed women in the United States think 
about the subject. The National League of 
Women Voters now includes on its program 
“support of the activities of the federal 
government which tend to protect the inter- 
ests of the consumer,” and under this many 
local leagues and individual members have 
become actively interested in standards and 
grade labeling for canned foods. The 
Washington office is assembling statements 
made on this point in letters from its mem- 
bers, and the first lot, brought together 
hastily and at random, came from twelve 
states, ranging from New Hampshire and 
Virginia to Oregon and Oklahoma. The 
eighteen writers all showed that they under- 
stood the points at issue and that they were 
basing their desire for standards and grade 
labels on actual experience in buying canned 
fruits and vegetables in the ordinary retail 
market. We are grateful for the privilege 
of passing the following quotations on to 
readers of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS. 


The members of my committee have met and 
held a very interesting debate on the subject of 
“Quality Standards for Canned Goods,” using the 
arguments advanced in Bulletin No. III of the Con- 
sumers’ Division, National Emergency Council, as 
the basis of their discussion, coupled with the experi- 
ence gained by being actual housewives, speaking 
through practical knowledge of the subject. We 
have agreed that there should be adopted quality 
standards for canned goods, and that descriptive 
labelling is not nearly as effectual as “collective 
quality grades” such as A, B, and C as formulated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, or the 
designation of terms such as “fancy,” “choice,” 
and “standard.” 


I know of nothing that would be of greater in- 
terest to housewives than properly, honestly graded 
canned goods. We want good quality in canned 
goods all the time but we prefer different sizes of 
different grades according to the use we wish to 
make of the article. In changing from one brand to 
another to find a new size or a new flavor we have no 
way of comparing prices and often buy inferior 
goods. In modern scientific cooking and budgeting 
we must know what is back of the label. 
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I hope you will find it possible at the hearing on 
the canners’ code to assure a provision for quality 
grading. Please don’t let them tell you that this is 
impossible, for I am certain from our three years of 
work in the canning establishments of ——— State 
that it is not only feasible but is done for trade 


purposes. 


As a consumer and the buyer of food for a family, 
I have long hoped to be able to find canned goods 
with a definite graded label showing the quality. 
Practically every housekeeper I know wants the 
same thing. Descriptive labels mean nothing to us, 
no matter how many adjectives they use. Per- 
sonally, I have a descriptive list for my own benefit. 
It was compiled from unpleasant experience. Itisa 
“Do Not Buy” list. After the name of certain 
brands are “Looks Dark,” “Full of Lumps,” 
“Smells Queer.” True description. ...Our Cana- 
dian cousins enjoy the privilege of knowing what 
grade of food they are buying. American women 
food buyers want the same advantage. A family 
fond of all kinds of canned fruits and vegetables 
encourages me to write you this. We want canned 
goods labeled, showing plainly whether they are 
first, second, or third grade quality. 


I know that large buyers can purchase according 
to grade and specification and I feel strongly that 
the individual] consumers who do not have the same 
buying power should be furnished this information. 
Also I cannot say too strongly that descriptive 
labeling will not take the place of standard grades. 
Standard grades are a tool for reducing hundreds of 
choices down to a few common denominators. 
With descriptive labeling the consumer is still con- 
fronted with countless choices. 

I have been glad to note the first shipment of 
Grade A corn in our local Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Store. In talking with our other grocers, almost 
all say that if the wholesalers furnished them they 
would be only too glad to sell the officially graded 
and labeled goods. 


In regard to the grading of canned foods, it is my 
opinion that the cans should be marked in some way 
to definitely show the quality of food contained 
therein. That is, a purchaser should know whether 
he is purchasing high, medium, or low quality 
goods. I think that a description such as “sweet 
corn, cream style, firm, not tough, practically free 
from dark kernels, reasonably free from husk and 
silk” might deceive a person into thinking he was 
getting a fairly good grade of corn, when in fact it 
could be describing a very poor quality of food. 
Canned goods should be graded, and the different 
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grades should be standardized so that when one pur- 
chases say grade “A” goods he will know that he is 
getting the best that can be purchased of that par- 
ticular food. If he cannot pay the price for grade 
“A,” he should know what is contained in grade 
“B” or grade “Cc” 


It seems to me as a housekeeper that the use of 
canned goods would increase if the purchaser could 
be sure of what she is buying. Since a small income 
compels me to buy carefully and I am looking for 
good quality without certain “fancy” qualities, 
goods labeled or graded to indicate such a standard 
would meet my approval. 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


When the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill was passed by the House it carried the 
following amendment: 


Provided further, That no part of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be used for the pay- 
ment of the salary of any officer or empioyee of the 
Department of Agriculture who as such officer or 
employee, or on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture, issues or causes to be issued or to be made 
public any statement, oral or written, which advo- 
cates reduced consumption of, or which asserts that 
it is harmful or undesirable to use, any wholesome 
agricultural food commodity or any manufacture 
thereof; but this proviso shall not apply to any 
assertion that an article is adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, as amended or to the issue or 
publication of any suggested diet for food or feed 


purposes. 


The practical effect of this would be to 
prevent any employee of the Department 
from giving out any useful information 
about food selection, which is of course 
based on the principle of combining whole- 
some foods in such proportions as will meet 
the nutritive needs of the body. 

The published committee hearings and 
the debate on the floor of the House prove 
that the rider was inserted at the request 
of certain milling interests and was aimed 
primarily at the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. In fact, a threat to do exactly this 
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thing was reported in the leading editorial 
in the December JouRNAL OF HoME Eco- 
Nomics. The interests in question main- 
tained that the Bureau of Home Economics 
was deliberately trying to reduce the con- 
sumption of wheat (and especially white 
flour); and to prove this they said that in 
the Bureau publication “Diets at Four 
Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost” two 
of the four diets suggested (the two for 
families whose income is either from $2500 
to $3800 or above this) call for a smaller 
per capita consumption of wheat than the 
1931-33 average for the whole country. 
They paid no attention to several facts: 
that the recommendations for the two lower 
income levels are above the present average; 
that less than 25 per cent of our families 
belong in the two higher income groups and 
over 75 per cent in the two lower; and that if 
the Bureau’s recommendations were fol- 
lowed, the nation would consume at least 
2} billion more pounds of wheat flour than it 
did in 1931-33. The spokesmen for the 
millers claimed that in making its recom- 
mendations the Bureau was following the 
lead of food faddists, and they gave the 
impression that no nutritionists of standing 
agreed with the Bureau’s recommendations. 
In the committee hearings they told of 
replies which Jeading scientists had made to 
questions on the subject, but a study of 
these questions shows that these were based 
not on the Bureau’s own statements but on 
its opponents’ interpretation of those state- 
ments, and that they were phrased in a way 
to elicit the desired answer rather than a 
free expression of opinion. 

Although aimed directly at the Bureau of 
Home Economics, the amendment would of 
course affect all workers in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who deal in nutrition, 
including members of the extension serv- 
ice. Considering how much home demon- 


stration agents rely on information and 
publications from Washington, it is evident. 
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that the effects of the amendment would be 
very far-reaching. Worst of all, it repre- 
sents a very dangerous infringement on free- 
dom of scientific work and discussion and its 
introduction is a flagrant example of an 
attempt by a special commercial interest to 
control government action. 

Directly the amendment was made pub- 
lic, friends of the Bureau and of scientific 
freedom began their protests. The legisla- 
tive committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association kept affiliated state asso- 
ciations informed of developments, with the 
result that members all over the country 
communicated promptly and intelligently 
with members of Congress. It also aided 
other national organizations to do the same 
by their members. It approached the 
members of the Senate appropriations com- 
mittee and saw to it that all Senators and 
the Congressmen from the wheat states 
knew how the spokesmen for the millers had 
misinterpreted the recommendations of the 
Bureau and the opinions of nutrition au- 
thorities. When Secretary Wallace ap- 
peared before the Senate subcommittee on 
March 25 he asked emphatically that the 
amendment be withdrawn. The only pri- 
vate persons heard by the subcommittee on 
this point were a representative of the 
American Home Economics Association and 
one from a group of other women’s organi- 
zations. 

In the December editorial the JouRNAL 
referred to the use—or misuse—made by the 
milling interests of a single sentence from a 
letter from Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University. The editorial was 
shown to him in advance, and he wrote: 


I have read the Editorial which is to appear in 
the forthcoming number of the Journal of the 
American Home Economics Association. I hope 


that you appreciate that I have said nothing and 
would say nothing derogatory to the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Nothing that I have said is out of line 
with anything that Dr. Stiebeling has said in her 
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bulletins. The trouble arises in that someone has 
apparently taken a single sentence of mine out of 
its context, and anyone can be seriously misrepre- 
sented when this is done. 
Later he sent to the JouRNAL information 
regarding the publicity director for some 
of the milling interests which proved very 
valuable in fighting the amendment. He 
made every effort to be allowed to appear 
before the Senate subcommittee, and when 
this proved impossible he submitted a letter 
in which he endorsed the Bureau’s work 
and publications, made clear the way in 
which his own statements had been misin- 
terpreted by the representative of the mil- 
lers, and protested against the amendment. 

The amendment was in the bill when it 
was reported out from the Senate com- 
mittee on appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but on the floor of 
the Senate it was removed without dis- 
senting vote on motion of Senator Russell, 
chairman of the subcommittee. Senators 
who spoke in favor of its removal were 
Copeland, Costigan, La Follette, and 
Norris. Nothing of the sort was in the 
bill as finally passed. 


FOOD, DRUGS, AND COSMETICS 
BILL 


The first hearings on the bill introduced 
by Senator Copeland (S. 5, discussed on 
page 170 of the March JourNAL) were held 
by the Senate Commerce Committee on 
March 2, 8,and9. Ascompared with hear- 
ings on similar measures last year, these 
were notable for lack of opposition to the 
general idea of such legislation; that some 
such bill would pass was apparently taken 
for granted by all the witnesses, and their 
chief concern was with specific provisions 
that affected their particular interests. 

In general, the commercial groups tried 
to loosen the definitions and lower the 
standards set for products and for adminis- 
tration rather than to oppose the main 
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principles of the bill. The amendments 
suggested by the foods groups were mainly 
ones that would weaken the provisions for 
enforcing the law. Representatives of the 
cosmetic industry were much more willing 
than last year to accept the bill as a whole, 
a noteworthy number even agreeing to the 
listing of ingredients; the chief concern 
seemed to be to make standards and defini- 
tions less stringent. Most of the patent 
medicine group urged that the administra- 
tion of the law be transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission, whose authority would 
be less. 

The points which most consumer repre- 
sentatives wished to see strengthened were 
noted in the March JOURNAL, and a list of 
the changes desired by a group of eleven 
organizations in the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee was filed along with 
other statements made by their spokesmen. 
Their testimony was in favor of strengthen- 
ing rather than weakening its provisions so 
that consumer protection would be in- 
creased. 

Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
was leader of this group of women’s organi- 
zations. The Girls’ Friendly Society of 
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America, the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Women’s Homeopathic 
Medical Fraternity had joined it since last 
year, and at the annual convention of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, held a 
few days after the hearings, this influential 
body voted to give its support, making the 
twelfth in the list of organizations in the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
who are actively backing the measure both 
locally and through their Washington repre- 
sentatives. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is also working for its 
passage. 

The bill was brought to the floor of the 
Senate on April 1 and was discussed at 
several different sessions. Representatives 
of proprietary products made every effort 
to have amendments introduced which 
would make enforcement almost impossi- 
ble or otherwise lessen the protection of 
the consumer. 

What its fate will be is not known as 
this goes to press, but when readers see the 
JouRNAL it will probably not be too late 
to urge one’s Senator, certainly not too 
late to urge one’s Congressman, to work 
for the prompt passage of a measure which 
will provide the greatest possible protec- 
tion for the consumer. 
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THE LOSS OF IRON, COPPER, AND MANGANESE FROM VEGE- 
TABLES COOKED BY DIFFERENT METHODS! 


F. BARTOW CULP AND J. E. COPENHAVER 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 


JAJNVESTIGATIONS in the field 
SE of nutrition have indicated that 


the mineral elements, iron, cop- 
per, and manganese, are es- 
sential for normal nutrition and the main- 
tenance of body health. The classical 
discovery of Hart, Steenbock, and associates 
(1) in 1928 that copper is necessary to sup- 
plement iron in hemoglobin formation has 
added this element to the list of the minerals 
necessary for normal nutrition. Since then 
many other investigators (2-12) have con- 
firmed the findings of the Wisconsin work- 
ers. Manganese has recently been found 
to play an important réle in growth (13), 
reproduction, and lactation (14-17). 

Vegetables play an important part in the 
diet as sources of the above mentioned ele- 
ments. According to Hodges and Peterson 
(18), they furnish 24 per cent of the iron, 19 
per cent of the copper, and 10 per cent of 
the manganese in the average American 
diet. In the diet of a five- to six-year-old 
child, vegetables furnish even larger per- 
centages, 59, 37, and 45 per cent of iron, 
copper, and manganese, respectively. 

It is now generally known (12, 18-24) 
that leafy vegetables are good sources of 
these three inorganic elements. Further, it 


! This is an extract from the thesis presented by 
F. B. Culp in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Master of Science degree at the University 
of South Carolina. It was presented before the 
Division of Biological Chemistry at the 87th meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society, March 1934. 
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has been found that such vegetables are 
effective in blood formation. Mitchell and 
Schmidt (3) fed dried spinach to anemic 
rats and found it effective in the regenera- 
tion of hemoglobin. Mitchell and Miller 
(4) found “a concentrated water extract of 
dried spinach” effective in blood regenera- 
tion in rats. The ash of this extract or a 
HCI solution of the ash was also effective 
in curing anemia. The Wisconsin workers 
(5, 1, 6) in their studies employed lettuce 
ash and a HCI extract of lettuce ash and 
showed that these substances brought about 
hemoglobin regeneration. Sheets, Frazier, 
and Sulzby (7) studying the effect of feeding 
dried mustard, turnip greens, and collards 
to rats suffering from nutritional anemia, 
found these dried vegetables to be potent 
in hemoglobin regeneration. Levine, Culp, 
and Anderson (12) have demonstrated that 
air-dried spinach, lettuce, broccoli, aspara- 
gus, and turnip tops, by virtue of their iron 
and copper content, are effective in curing 
nutritional anemia developed in rats by 
means of a milk diet. 

In the home, leafy vegetables are sub- 
jected to various cooking processes. A re- 
view of the literature on the loss of minerals 
in the cooking of vegetables shows that 
the data are incomplete, particularly with 
respect to copper (24-33). It was therefore 
thought that an experimental study of the 
various cooking processes commonly used 
in the preparation of vegetables would re- 
veal the extent of such losses and would also 


= 
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determine which method best conserves 
these inorganic elements. The work here 
reported was therefore carried on in the 
department of chemistry, University of 
South Carolina. 

The authors wish to express their appre- 
ciation to the members of the South.Caro- 
lina Food Research Laboratory (1932-33), 
Charleston, South Carolina, for valuable 
suggestions and for the use of the laboratory 
to carry out part of the experimental work. 

Materials. In the present investigation 
four vegetables—spinach, cabbage, mus- 
tard, and turnip tops—were used. They 
were purchased on the curb market, and 
consequently the species and previous his- 
tory are not known. The cabbage was the 
headed variety, from which the outer leaves 
were removed. 

Cooking methods. The vegetables were 
cooked in distilled water by four different 
methods and the losses in iron, copper, man- 
ganese, and total solids were determined. 
From 12 to 16 pounds of each fresh vege- 
table, depending upon the amount of waste 
material, were freed of stems and waste, 
washed thoroughly, allowed to drain, then 
shaken to remove as much water as possible. 
The samples were thoroughly mixed, and 
five 1000 gm. portions of each were weighed 
out for the different methods of treatment, 
except in the case of spinach, series 3 and 4, 
in which 300 gm. portions were used, and 
mustard, series 2, 400 gm. 

The vegetables were treated according to 
the following methods: 


1. Uncooked 

2. Boiled in 2 liters of water 40 minutes: vegetable 
in contact with distilled water 

3. Boiled in 4 liters of water for 40 minutes: vege- 
table in contact with distilled water 

4. Steamed for 40 minutes: vegetable suspended in 
steam 

5. Pressure cooked for 40 minutes under 15 pounds 
pressure: vegetable suspended in steam 


After cooking, the vegetables were al- 
lowed to drain for five minutes, transferred 
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to porcelain evaporating dishes, evaporated 
on a water bath, and finally dried to con- 
stant weight in an oven at 100°C. 

Methods of analysis. Five-gram portions 
of the dried vegetable were weighed into 
silica dishes, charred over a small flame, and 
then ashed in the muffle at a temperature of 
500°C. for from 2 to 3 hours. The ash was 
allowed to cool, then was moistened with 
water, after which 1 cc. of concentrated 
HNO; was added to destroy organic matter. 
The ash was then evaporated to dryness on 
the hot plate, returned to the muffle, and 
heated again at a temperature of 400°C. 
The ashing was usually complete after one 
application of HNO;. The ash was dis- 
solved in 15 cc. of 1:1 HCl. Then 10 drops 
of 30 per cent HO, were added and heated 
until oxygen ceased to be liberated. The 
solution was transferred to a 100 cc. volu- 
metric flask, diluted to the mark, and ana- 
lyzed for iron and manganese. 

The iron was determined by the Kennedy 
method (34), with modifications of Elveh- 
jem, Kemmerer, and Hart (35); manganese 
by the Richards’ modification of the perio- 
date method (36); and the copper by that of 
Ansbacher, Remington, and Culp (37). 
For the total solids the fresh vegetables were 
weighed, cooked by the previously described 
methods, drained free of the cooking water 
(commonly called “pot liquor’), and dried 
to constant weight. The difference in the 
weight of the vegetables cooked and the 
weight of the uncooked was expressed as 
percentage loss in total solids. All water 
used in cooking and experimental work was 
redistilled from pyrex. 

The iron, copper, and manganese content of 
the fresh vegetables. Table 1 shows the iron, 
copper, and manganese content of the vege- 
tables used in this investigation and ana- 
lyzed uncooked. The variation in the min- 
eral content can be noted, even in the same 
type of vegetable. These variations have 
been reported by other investigators (19- 
22, 38). They are due to the different cli- 
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matic and soil conditions under which the 
vegetables are grown. The values given in 
this table check as closely as could be ex- 
pected with those found by other workers. 


racy of only 5 per cent, such errors may be 
expected. However, the values obtained 
when the vegetables are boiled in 2 and 4 
liters of water are significant. 


TABLE 1 
Tron, copper, and manganese content of uncooked vegetables 


MINERAL CONTENT PER MILLION PARTS OF VEGETABLE 
VEGETABLE gooey Fresh basis Dry basis 
Fe Cu Mn Fe Cu Mao 
per cent 
>) ee 92.9 47.2 1.58 87.0 666 22.2 1224 
Spinach (Series 2)................. 92.2 120.6 1.50 7.8 1546 19.3 100 
Spinach (Series 3)... 89.0 47.4 | 0.90 3.4 431 8.2 31 
Spinach (Series 4)................. 92.3 122.0 1.88 i 1585 24.5 97 
91.3 6.9 1.14 2.0 79 13.1 24 
2)... . 91.5 45.9 | 0.75 22.0 540 8.8 259 
Mustard (Series 2)................ 90.0 14.0 1.47 9.9 141 14.7 100 
92.2 30.7 1.81 10.6 394 23.2 136 
TABLE 2 
Change in iron content of vegetables cooked by different methods 
CHANGE DURING COOKING 
WEIGHT OF 
VEGETABLE FRESH VEGE-| Boiled in Boiled in Cooked at 
TABLE 2 liters 4 liters Steamed | 15 pounds 
water water pressure 
grams per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1000 —26 —26 +7 +4 
vate 1000 —37 —38 -9 —12 
300 —32 —27 +6 —11 
300 —48 —12 +7 
1000 —28 —59 —20 —27 
1000 —18 —12 —2 +11 
1000 —28 +1 —14 
* Cooked in glass. 


The amount of iron in the uncooked and 
the cooked vegetables was determined for 
each series, and from these the total iron 
content was calculated. The difference in 
iron content between the cooked and the 
uncooked vegetable was expressed as per- 
centage loss of iron. It is observed that 
some of the values are positive, but since 
the colorimetric method used has an accu- 


As is seen in table 2, the greatest loss of 
iron occurred when the vegetables were 
boiled in 4 liters of water. When boiled in 
2 liters of water, the loss was slightly 
smaller. The smallest losses occurred when 
the vegetables were steamed or pressure 
cooked. 

The first cooking tests were made in a 
cast-aluminum pot, and the copper content 
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of the cooked material showed an increase 
which suggested contamination. Analysis 
of borings of the aluminum pot showed 4.17 
per cent copper, 1.17 per cent iron, and 0.12 
per cent manganese. Consequently the 
experiments were repeated, using glass and 
porcelain vessels. 
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rating dish so that condensed water from 
the top of the aluminum vessel would not 
fall into the samples. 

As is shown in table 4, the losses of man- 
ganese resulting from the different methods 
of cooking are higher but otherwise similar 
to those for iron and copper. The cooking 


TABLE 3 
Loss of copper in vegetables cooked by different methods in glass or porcelain 


LOSS DURING COOKING 
WEIGHT OF Cu P.P.M. 
VECETABLE DRIED VEGE-| UNCOOKED | Roiledin | Boiled in 
TABLE VEGETABLE 2 liters 4 liters Steamed —_ 
water water 
grams per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Glories 33 8.2 37 36 21 24 
pf 40 14.7 22 23 3 18 
15.8 29 34 9 16 
TABLE 4 
Change in manganese content of vegetables cooked by different methods 
CHANGE DURING COOKING 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
—22 —39 +1 —8 
ces’ —53 —65 —17 —22 
* Cocked in glass. 


Table 3 shows the loss of copper when the 
vegetables were cooked in pyrex glass and 
porcelain. During steaming and pressure 
cooking, the vegetables were placed in a 
perforated evaporating dish, supported in the 
pressure cooker. The holes in the bottom 


of the dish were covered with a platinum 
gauze, which retained the vegetables but 
allowed the water to drain from them. A 
cover glass was suspended over the evapo- 


was done in a cast-aluminum pot, except 
in the cases noted. 

Table 5 shows the milligrams of iron and 
manganese in 1000 gm. samples of spinach 
and in the water in which it was cooked. 

Table 6 shows that the greatest loss of 
total solids occurred when the vegetables 
were cooked in 4 liters and 2 liters of water, 
and that comparatively small losses took 


place in steaming or pressure cooking. 
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It is evident that in using vegetables as 
sources of these important minerals in the 
diet, analysis of the fresh vegetable does not 


The variations in loss occurring in the 
same type vegetable may probably be ex- 
plained by a difference in the cell structure 


TABLE 5 


Tron and manganese content of spinach (1000 gm. sample, series 2) and of the water in which it was cooked by 
various methods 


veceraniz coorme wares] M.YEOETARLE | 
TREATMENT 
Fe Mn Fe Mn Fe Mn Fe Mn 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. | percent) percent 
120.58 | 7.8 120.58 | 7.8 
Boiled in 2 liters of water............. 75.71 | 3.7 | 30.88 | 3.4 | 106.58 | 7.1 | 25.6] 43.5 
Boiled in 4 liters of water............. 75.0 2.7 | 47.38 | 4.4 | 123.43 | 7.1 | 38.8 | 56.4 
110.08 | 6.5 2.22} 1.2 | 112.30 | 7.7 2.0 | 15.3 
Pressure cooked at 15 pounds.......... 106.80 | 6.1 | 5.73 | 1.7 | 112.53} 7.8 | 5.0} 21.7 
TABLE 6 
Loss of total solids in the cooking of vegetables 
LOSS DURING COOKING 
WEIGHT OF WEIGHT OF 
VEGETABLE FRESH VEGE- DRIED Boiled in Boiled in 
TABLE | VEGETABLE | 2/iters | 4/liters | Steamed | Pressure 
water water 
grams grams per cent per cent per cent per cent 
ee 1000 71 21 28 0 1 
1000 78 37 42 18 23 
300 33 24 33 0 9 
Spinach (Series 4). ............0005: 300 23 30 39 13 17 
1000 87 20 36 1 10 
Mustard (Series 1).................. 1000 85 20 26 4 7 
Mustard (Series 2)................-. 400 40 23 25 0 0 
1000 78 18 28 9 18 
TABLE 7 
Average losses of minerals and total solids occurring during the cooking of various vegetables by different methods 
COOKING METHOD IRON COPPER MANGANESE TOTAL SOLIDS 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Boiled in 2 liters of water.................... 27 29 32 24 
Boiled in 4 liters of water..................-. 34 34 48 32 
Cooked at 15 pounds pressure................. 8 16 13 11 


which depends on the age and seasonal con- 
The soil on which 


dition of the vegetable. 


the vegetable was grown would also affect 
these values. 


indicate the amount available to the body 
when cooked. It is demonstrated in the 
present experiments that the pot liquor 


contains the lost minerals. These findings, 
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therefore, emphasize the desirability of us- 
ing small amounts of water in cooking vege- 
tables, or preferably steaming or pressure 
cooking. 

Summary. Four series of samples of 
spinach, two of mustard, one of cabbage, 
and one of turnip tops were cooked by four 
different methods, and the losses in iron, 
copper, manganese, and total solids were 
ascertained. The methods employed were 
boiling in 2 liters of water; boiling in 4 liters 
of water; steaming; cooking under 15 pounds 
pressure. The average losses for iron for 
these methods were, respectively, 27, 34, 4, 
and 8 per cent; for copper, 29, 34, 9, and 16 
per cent; for manganese, 32, 48, 6, and 13 
per cent; for total solids, 24, 32, 6, and 11 
per cent. It was found that the greatest 
losses were obtained when the vegetables 
were boiled, while the smallest losses oc- 
curred with steaming or pressure-cooking 
methods. As a means of introducing these 
minerals into the diet, steaming and pres- 
sure cooking are, therefore, to be recom- 
mended in the preparation of vegetables for 
the table. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


The work here reported substantiates the conclusions of other investigators that some of the 
minerals important for the maintenance of body health are lost through cooking vegetables with 
too much water. This may be avoided by cooking in a smaller volume of water, by steaming, 
or by pressure cooking. The study proves that steaming and pressure cooking give the smallest 
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A Study of the Content of Pre-requisite Chemistry 
Courses in Relation to the Content of Under- 
graduate Courses in Home Economics. By 
Grace Gorpon Hoop. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 1934, 121 pp., 
$1.85. 

This study was made to determine the types 
of chemistry courses and the number of credit 
hours that are required as prerequisites for cer- 
tain undergraduate courses in home economics 
in typical educational institutions. Although 
it is primarily concerned with the practices at 
the University of Minnesota during 1931-33, 
an effort was made to discover the general prac- 
tices through an analysis of the catalogs of 33 
other institutions, including state universities, 
land-grant colleges, technical and private col- 
leges. One of the principal aims of the study 
was to learn what proportion of the prerequisite 
chemistry courses was actually used in the home 
economics courses for which they were pre- 
scribed and to provide a basis for evaluating 
chemistry courses as prerequisites for subse- 
quent courses in terms of the use that was actu- 
ally made of chemical principles, concepts, and 
facts. There was no attempt to determine 
other values which chemistry courses might 
have for students as a part of a liberal educa- 
tion. The author confined her study to the 
relation of the content of chemistry courses to 
the content of home economics courses for 
which they were prescribed. 

Some chemistry was required in every one of 
the 34 institutions studied. The total number 
of credit hours ranged from 8 to 34, the mean 
being 15.4. General inorganic chemistry was 
listed as a prerequisite in all the institutions, the 
mean requirement being 7.4 credit hours. 
Elementary organic chemistry was required in 
30 of the 34 institutions, the credit hours rang- 
ing from 2 to 9, with a mean of 4.4. Practically 
all of the chemistry was taught by the chemistry 
or agricultural chemistry departments. 
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An analysis was made of 16 texts and refer- 
ences used in the University of Minnesota in 
1932-33 in courses in chemistry, bio-chemistry, 
foods, nutrition, and textiles, with specific refer- 
ence to the chemical vocabulary which was 
used and the number of times which these terms 
appeared in the texts. This vocabulary analy- 
sis indicated that much of the material in the 
chemistry courses had no direct relationship 
to the home economics courses for which they 
were prerequisite. The number of different 
chemistry terms found through the vocabulary 
analysis was very large, but the percentage of 
terms which were common to both chemistry 
and home economics courses was extremely 
small. Actually the number of times that 
these common terms appeared was not signifi- 
cant. Because so many different topics were 
included and because many were treated so 
briefly, it appeared that students could hardly 
be expected to master such an extensive list 
when the terms were used so infrequently. 

The Noll test was used at various periods to 
determine the extent of retention of inorganic 
chemistry. In this test students showed a 
higher degree of proficiency in answering the 
questions that related to facts, laws, and 
theories as well as a greater retention of 
material pertaining to facts, laws, and theories, 
than on questions pertaining to problems, 
equations, and formula. Statistically there 
was no significant difference between the 
achievement of men and women. 

The Hood test, a copy of which appears in 
the appendix, was constructed to determine the 
extent to which students were able to use 
chemical terms, facts, or principles in a home 
economics situation. The method used in con- 
structing the test and the validity, reliability, 
and administration of the test are explained. 

Looking at chemistry courses entirely from 
the standpoint of their value as prerequisite 
subjects to home economics courses and without 
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reference to other values which may be obtained 
from chemistry courses or to administrative dif- 
ficulties involved, the results of the study indi- 
cate that consideration should be given to 
changing the nature of prerequisite chemistry 
courses, sectioning classes to suit the needs of 
home economics groups, or reducing the total 
hours of chemistry required of home economics 
students. The study indicates that prerequi- 
sites should be based on findings of research 
instead of personal opinion. Since the study 
shows that retention is affected by the method 
of teaching and the nature of the content, 
emphasis should be placed on principles and 
applications rather than on problems and equa- 
tions and formule, which have less relation to 
home economics. 

Home economists who are responsible for 
curriculum studies in institutions of collegiate 
grade will find this study exceedingly valuable. 
—Frances Zumt, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa. 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education. 
Compiled by Dorotny E. Brapsury, Es- 
THER LEECH SKEELS, and WANDA SwWIEDA. 
Washington, D. C.: National Association for 
Nursery Education, 1935, 133 pp., $0.75. 
[Obtainable from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 147 Ruggles Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.] 

This classified, briefly annotated bibliog- 
raphy is planned to summarize professional 
contributions published up to December 1, 
1934. An author index adds to its usefulness. 


Student Record Book for Home Practice and 
Home Project Work in Home Economics. By 
EpsreE CAMPBELL and SusAN Burson. At- 
lanta: Turner E. Smith & Co., 1930, 47 pp., 
$0.32. 

Suggestions to students, score card, rating 
scale, classified lists of home practices and 
projects, together with carefully arranged rec- 
ord blanks are here brought together by the 
state supervisors of home economics education 
in Georgia and North Carolina. 
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Textile Problems for the Consumer. By Tuomas 
Nrxon CARVER, Mary SCHENCK WOOLMAN, 
and ELLEN Beers McGowan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, 175 pp., 
$1.60. 

A nationally-known political economist and 
professor emeritus at Harvard University, a 
pioneer in the study of the economics of textiles 
and clothing who is also author of several 
widely-used textbooks, and a teacher of house- 
hold chemistry gratefully remembered by many 
students of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have here collaborated in discussing 
this very timely subject from the point of view 
of the economist, the textile specialist, and the 
teacher. 


Clothing Study. A Workbook for High School 
Girls. By MABEL B. TrRILLING and FLor- 
ENCE WILLIAMS NicHoLas. Edited by BEN- 
JAMIN R. AnpREws. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1935, 206 pp., $1. 

In this aid to presenting the clothing problem 
to the high school girl in its entirety and with 
reference to her own wardrobe, the emphasis is 
on planning and buying rather than on con- 
struction. The material is divided into seven 
units with from 1 to 6 problems under each, 
and blank spaces are provided for answering 
questions, making notes or sketches, or mount- 
ing pictures. The book is bound in heavy 
paper and perforated for use in a loose-leaf 
holder. 


The Popular Practice of Fraud. By T. SWANN 
Harpinc: New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1935, 376 pp., $2.50. 

Fraud in foods, drugs, cosmetics, textiles, 
tobacco, stocks and bonds, and many other 
goods and services, is here discussed in pictur- 
esque and emphatic fashion. The many cases 
cited by name are drawn principally from such 
sources as court decisions and technical analy- 
ses. The author is as intolerant of questionable 
methods used by reformers as by those of 
industry, trade, or advertising. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The influence of size of kindergarten group 
upon performance, HELEN C. Dawe. Child 
Development 5, No. 4 (1934, Dec.) pp. 
295-303. 

The first part of this study is concerned with 
how much kindergarten children retain from a 
single reading of a new story; the second part 
with the degree to which they enter into a dis- 
cussion of materials presented for the first 
time. The subjects in the first part were 433 
kindergarten children in the Minneapolis public 
schools. The classes ranged in size from 15 to 
46 children. Results show that while size of 
the group may have a slight positive effect on 
retention, position in the group has no effect 
upon the amount retained. Large and small 
groups seem to offer equal opportunity while 
medium-sized groups (about 35 children) gave 
slightly superior results. The subjects in the 
second part of the study were 460 children in 
17 groups ranging in size from 14 to 46. With 
increase in the size of the group a decrease was 
observed in the number of children taking part 
in the discussion and in the average number of 
remarks per child. Position in the group did 
affect the extent to which they entered into 
the discussion. 


A tentative report of the influence of nursery 
school training upon kindergarten adjust- 
ment as reported by kindergarten teachers, 
Hazet M. Cusuinc. Child Development 5, 
No. 4 (1934, Dec.) pp. 304-314. 

The adjustment of 33 nursery-school children 
to kindergarten was compared to the adjust- 
ment of a control group of non-nursery-school 
children to the same situation. The nursery- 
school children were about 4 months younger 
on the average than the children of the control 
group. While intelligence quotients were not 
available for the control group, it was believed 
that the nursery-school group was superior. 
Teachers’ ratings were secured for both groups. 
While no striking differences were apparent be- 
tween the two groups, the nursery-school group 
was rated somewhat superior in their total ad- 
justment to the situation and considerably su- 


perior in general attitude. From this study it 
is concluded that “there is no evidence that the 
nursery-school trained child makes an inferior 
adjustment to kindergarten despite a handicap 
in chronological age.” 


Children’s motor learning with and without 
vision, RutH TayLor Metcuer. Child De- 
velopment 5, No. 4 (1934, Dec.) pp. 315-350. 
Fifteen children ranging in age from 35 to 

57 months were divided into 3 groups chiefly 

on the basis of chronological age and secondar- 

ily on the basis of intelligence quotient secured 
from the application of the Binet-Simon scale. 

A simple maze was chosen as the learning ma- 

terial. The first group were given visual and 

manual guidance; the second received visual 
guidance; the third received manual guidance 
without vision. Manual guidance vision 
was much less effective in producing suc- 
cessful learning than were the visual meth- 
ods. The differences between the two visual 
methods were not so definite, but results tended 
to indicate that visual guidance alone is su- 
perior to a combination of visual and manual. 

The results indicate that in children as young 

as 3} or 4 years, vision plays an extremely 

important part in learning. 


Development of motor control in young chil- 
dren: Coordinate movements of the fingers, 
Marcaret Karr. Child Development 5, No. 
4 (1934, Dec.) pp. 381-387. 

Twenty-two nursery school children ranging 
in age from 24 to 59 months were given a series 
of 22 paper-cutting tests. Ability to cut was 
found to improve as chronological age increased. 
More intelligent children cut more accurately 
than the less intelligent children of the same 
chronological age. No significant relation ap- 
peared between cutting accurately and the time 
taken for the task. Consistency in the use of 
the right hand became greater as the child grew 
older. The children who had received home 


training in cutting made better scores than 
Girls were 


those who had had little practice. 
slightly superior to boys in cutting. 
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Fatigue and rest in the kindergarten, HELEN C. 
Dawe and Josepuine C. Foster. Child- 
hood Educ. 11, No. 5 (1935, Feb.) pp. 211- 
215 +. 

This is a study of the evidences of fatigue in 
kindergarten children and of the extent to 
which a rest period serves to alleviate them. 
The most common behavior suggestive of fa- 
tigue was “fidgeting and restlessness.” The 
periods from 9:00 to 9:30 and from 1:30 to 
2:00 gave least evidence and those from 10:00 
to 10:45 and 2:45 to 3:00 gave most evidence 
of fatigue. Activities which impose fewest re- 
strictions on movements and vocalization were 
accompanied by fewest signs of maladjustment. 
Monday seemed to be a more difficult day for 
the child than Tuesday. Children attending 
the morning sessions gave more evidence of 
fatigue than those in the afternoon sessions. 


The kindergarten rest period, HELEN C. DAWE 
and JosepHIne C. Foster. Childhood Educ. 
11, No. 6 (1935, March) pp. 268-270. 

Most kindergartens have a 9- or 10-minute 
rest period. In afternoon kindergarten this 
period tends to be slightly longer than in morn- 
ing sessions. In general children become more 
quiet as the rest period progresses. Children 
in the afternoon are in general more quiet in 
this rest period than children in the morning 
sessions. Children are more quiet when the 
group is small and when no assistant teacher is 
present. Longer rest periods appear to be more 
advantageous than short periods. Children 
move less when lying on their faces than when 
lying on their backs. There are no sex differ- 
ences in quietness during the first five minutes, 
but after this girls are consistently more quiet 
than boys. 


The development of a battery of objective 
group tests of manual laterality, with the 
results of their application to 1,300 children, 
Water N. Dvrost. Genetic Psychol. 


Monographs 16, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 225- 
335. 
The tests assembled and given to a random 
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group of 1,300 children were found to have 
reliability coefficients ranging from 0.76 to 
0.91. Results showed 4} to 5 per cent of the 
group to be left-handed. Handedness changes 
with increase in chronological age were found 
to be relatively slight. All differences between 
left- and right-handed children in school 
achievement, in work and conduct, in subject 
matter, and in the results of intelligence tests 
favored the right-handed group, but the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant. 


A study of reversals in young children, HELEN 

P. Davipson. J. Genetic Psychol. 45, No. 

2 (1934, Dec.) pp. 452-465. 

“A form perception and a word perception 
test” were given to a random group of 50 
kindergarten and 120 first grade pupils whose 
distribution of intelligence followed the normal 
curve. Results showed that practically all of 
the kindergarten and a large percentage of the 
first grade children selected one or more re- 
versed forms and reversed words. Both re- 
versal errors and the number of errors made by 
each child decreased with increasing chronologi- 
cal age and mental age. The results furnish 
evidence for the theory that children recognize 
objects, pictures, drawings, letters, and words 
independently of their position in relation to 
other objects. In this experiment the boys 
made more total word errors than the girls. 


Mental hygiene in the preschool period, Wi1- 
H. BurNnuaM. Progressive Educ. 11, 
No. 8 (1934, Dec.) pp. 441-444. 

The main factor in the stabilization of happi- 
ness is the individual’s own mental attitude 
toward it. An important part of this stabiliza- 
tion is the development of intelligent and cul- 
tural habits in daily life and health. Remedial 
measures should be taken to remove physical 
handicaps as soon as these defects become ap- 
parent. Necessary training must be given, 
but the child should be let alone as much as 
possible. “Let them alone and set them a good 


example.” 
E. McG. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Some adjustments of farm families to emer- 
gencies, E. L. Kirkpatrick. Am. J. Sociol. 
40, No. 4 (1935, Jan.) pp. 495-502. 
Approximately 100 farm families included in 

a study of standards of living in 1929 were re- 
surveyed in 1932 to learn how they were adjust- 
ing to the depression. The net cash family 
income had fallen from $1,221 to $91, farm 
receipts being cut more than were farm ex- 
penses. “Cost of living” (goods furnished by 
the farm and purchased) fell from $1,713 to 
$1,390, the latter (1932) costs being translated 
into 1929 dollars. Purchased living fell from 
$1,139 to $830, with clothing, house furnish- 
ings, advancement, and recreation suffering 
heavy cuts. Time spent in reading and listen- 
ing to the radio was reduced, probably in part 
because of cuts in expenditures for periodicals 
and for radios and their repairs. When the 
families were grouped according to their life 
cycles (the ages of the children) it appeared 
that the standard of family living was more 
closely associated with income than with stage 
of family life cycle. 


Medical care and health insurance, MICHAEL 
M. Davis. Am. Labor Legislation Rev. 25, 
No. 1 (1935, March) pp. 33-37. 

The author makes these suggestions con- 
cerning the establishment of a system of health 
insurance suitable for this country: that the 
financial problem is primarily one of more 
equitable distribution of expenses so that they 
are borne by many instead of a few; that state 
administration is preferable to federal, though 
federal subsidies may be desirable; that the 
system be correlated with work of public 
health agencies, hospitals, and clinics and that 
professional procedures be controlled by the 
medical profession; that profit-making agencies 
be excluded from the administrative group; 
that the system be adapted to include agri- 
cultural as well as industrial workers; that the 
scope include not only services of general 
practitioners but of hospitals, specialists, 
nurses, dentists, also provision of expensive 
medicines; that patients be allowed some 
choice of practitioners; that practitioners be 
adequately paid; that cash benefits for loss of 


wages be provided through unemployment in- 
surance rather than health insurance systems. 


Increasing government control in economic 
life. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science 
178 (1935, March). 

In this issue of the Annals one section is 
devoted to the relation of government to 
economic security, a question of especial inter- 
est to students of family financial problems. 
The federal program for economic security is 
analyzed by C. A. Kulp and by Edwin E. 
Witte. I. M. Rubinow discusses the differ- 
ences between programs of economic security 
and of social insurance, thereby contributing 
to clear thinking, and points out probable 
sources of opposition to governmental action 
on social insurance. 


Cost problems of department stores, J. P. 
FRIEDMAN. J. Accountancy 59, No. 2 
(1935, Feb.) pp. 105-116. 

One of the problems disturbing department 
store executives is the increase in operating 
costs. According to figures collected by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association and 
Harvard University, operating costs of depart- 
ment stores in 1923 were 28.4 per cent of retail 
sales; in 1929, 32.3 per cent; in 1932, 39.5 per 
cent; in 1933, 38.1 per cent. These increased 
costs, according to the author, are due in 
part to the growing emphasis upon style. This 
forces the store to buy in smaller lots and more 
often, and to spend more time in making sales 
to consumers. Returns of goods are more 
frequent than formerly. 


Manufacture and distribution of bread, 
CHARLES Murray. J. Accountancy 59, 
No. 3 (1935, March) pp. 190-200. 
Consumers’ desire for fresh bread is respon- 

sible for one of the problems peculiar to the 

baking industry—the losses resulting from 
daily returns of unsold bread, which approxi- 

mate 5 to 7 per cent of total cash sales. A 

small part of the returned bread may be used 

as crumbs but most of it is sold at reduced 
prices or given away. Laws of some states 
prohibit the return of stale bread to the baker, 
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thus throwing losses upon the retailer. How- 
ever, this does not solve the baker’s problem, 
since the retailer may try to sell the stale 
bread as fresh and thus hurt the baker’s 
reputation. 


Installment credit costs and the consumer, 
LeBaron R. Foster. J. Bus. Univ. Chicago 
8, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 27-45. 

The author urges that dealers be required 
to state charges for installment credit not only 
in dollar costs, but also as interest rates, in 
terms of percentage per month on the actual 
unpaid balance as they are required to do for 
small loans in some states. Without such 
information the consumer cannot decide intel- 
ligently whether he should use installment 
credit or obtain credit elsewhere. Methods 
now used by dealers for stating terms are con- 
fusing to buyers. Usually the charge is stated 
only in dollars, but when rates are given they 
often represent an annual charge for the entire 
amount due instead of the true rate on the un- 
paid balance which takes account of the de- 
crease in principal due because of monthly 
payments. A uniform method of computing 
the interest rate is urged and formule for 
different methods of computation are given. 
The author also presents figures showing the 
differences in rates charged by different stores 
for installment credit. Thus he found true 
annual rates (computed by his formula) to 
range as follows: for radios, from 11.5 to 
98.3 per cent; for automobile tires, from 33.6 
to 106.1 per cent; for men’s suits, from 53.9 
to 103.7 per cent; for mechanical refrigerators, 
from 8.3 to 51.8 per cent. 


Retail price behavior, Jounn H. Cover. J. 
Bus. Univ. Chicago 8, No. 1, Part II (1935, 
Jan.) 92 pp. 

The author identifies and evaluates factors 
affecting tendencies in retail prices and pro- 
poses an organization and procedure for price 
collection and analysis, using as the basis for 
his recommendations data collected by different 
agencies cooperating with the federal Com- 
mittee on Government Statistics. This report 
will be helpful to research workers interested 
in collection of data for cost-of-living studies 
and in studying retail outlets. 
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Earnings and living standards of railway em- 
ployees during the depression. M’thly Labor 
Rev. 39, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 853-856. 

A study of 1,000 railway employees who held 
their jobs during the depression showed that 
because of short time, irregular employment, 
loss of overtime, and demotion, 50 per cent 
had had their incomes reduced 30 per cent or 
more, instead of only the 10 per cent cut 
publicly announced. Two-thirds made less 
than $1,500 in 1932. To live on their reduced 
incomes they gave up educational opportuni- 
ties, recreation, and social life, crowded into 
smaller dwellings, wore shabby clothing, 
neglected health, ate sparingly, used their 
savings, and went into debt. These men in a 
well-organized and regulated industry were 
going from relative security toward destitution. 


Employment and earnings of heads of families 
in Denver, 1929 and 1933. M’thly Labor 
Rev. 39, No. 5 (1934, Nov.) pp. 1230-1232. 
A house-to-house survey of Denver families, 

made by the Bureau of Business and Social 
Research of the University of Denver at the 
request of the C.W.A., furnished employment 
records of 60,018 heads of families and records 
of earnings of 55,262. In November 1929, 
86.. per cent of these heads of families had 
full-time employment, as compared with 67.6 
per cent in 1933. Median monthly earnings 
at the earlier date were $116.08 and later fell 
to $95.04. College graduates were better able 
to maintain full-time employment than were 
other groups. 


Teachers’ retirement systems in the depression. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 40, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) 
pp. 64-65. 

The depression has hindered the enactment 
of retirement legislation and threatened the 
stability of some teachers’ retirement systems 
now in force, according to a report of the Na- 
tional Education Association covering 16 states. 
In 1934 the average salary of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors was probably about 
26 per cent below that of 1930. If the annuity 
is a percentage of the teacher’s average salary 
for a few years before retirement, this would 
mean reduced benefits unless special legislation 
were enacted. There is some evidence that 
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school boards have used retirement regulations 
as an excuse for retiring higher salaried and 
substituting lower salaried teachers in order 
to economize, but this might happen in locali- 
ties having no pension system. Bills to post- 
pone or cease state contributions to reserves 
were defeated in five states. 


Sickness bills by installment, Mary Ross. 
Survey Graphic 24, No. 3 (1935, March) 
pp. 109-111, 143-144. 

In Detroit the Medical Service Bureau of 
the Wayne County Medical Society is con- 
ducting an experiment known as the “Pino 
plan,”’ whereby a person having heavy sickness 
bills is helped to plan for their payment in 
weekly installments. If bills run to more than 
10 per cent of his probable yearly earnings, the 
Bureau attempts to arrange for their reduction. 
The employer coéperates by keeping the Bu- 
reau informed as to the person’s employment 
status and sometimes by helping make col- 
lections. It is assumed that families having 
current earnings can and should pay some 
part of their sickness bills. Social workers 
question this assumption on the ground that 
families using the plan have incomes ($800 or 
$900 a year, $20 to $30 weekly when employed) 
providing scant margin above subsistence, 
hence may need the money for adequate food 
and clothing. Other objections are that in- 
volving the employer may limit the worker’s 
freedom, that the scheme does not provide 
for prevention and early care of illness, and 
that doctors may be inadequately paid, espe- 
cially if hospital bills are given preference. 
The author’s final question is: Is not prepay- 
ment of medical service by a group (some form 
of social insurance) a better protection against 
want, worry, and unpaid bills, and a greater 
security for the doctor, than a plan in which 
the ultimate recourse in any case is the doctor’s 
charity? 
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Potential earning power of southern moun- 
taineer handicraft, BERTHA M. NIENBURG. 
U. S. Dep't Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. 
No. 128 (1935) 56 pp. 

As a result of this study of the handicraft 
industries of the southern states the author 
recommends a reorganization of the crafts 
with skilled direction in order that workers 
may be guided to produce articles in line with 
fashion trends and consumer demand, that 
markets may be enlarged, that production and 
marketing costs may be reduced and returns 
to workers increased. It was found that earn- 
ings of crafts workers were lower than those 
of women in factories but that since the former 
have no other opportunities to earn and need 
every dollar for necessities, they continue to 
work for low returns. 


The life cycle of the farm family, E. L. Kirx- 
PATRICK, ROSALIND ToucH, and May L. 
Cowes. Univ. Wisc., Agr. Exp’t Research 
Bull. No. 121 (1934, Sept.) 38 pp. 

The purpose of this investigation of 267 
families was to study variations in consumption 
at different stages of the family’s life cycle, 
ability to provide at those stages, and extent 
to which families anticipate and provide for 
changing wants and needs. Four stages of 
the family’s life cycle, based upon ages of 
children, were studied: the stage when there 
were children under six; of grade school age (6 to 
13); of high school age (14 to 18); adults (19 or 
older). As families passed from the first to 
the fourth stage, costs of clothing rose from 
$160 per family to more than $275; advance- 
ment goods and services from $55 to $155; 
food and housing costs remained practically 
the same or varied without regard to stage of 
development. Apparently increases in a family’s 
needs and wants can and should be consid- 
ered in plans for saving and spending. 

D. M. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Factors influencing the utilization of calcium 
and phosphorus of cow’s milk, Jutrus H. 
Hess, Henry G. Poncuer, and HELEN 
Woopwarp. Am. J. Diseases Children 48, 
No. 5 (1934, Nov.) pp. 1058-1071. 

The authors report data on the Ca, Mg, Na, 
K, P, and Cl content of whole cow’s milk 
which had been treated, after slight acidifica- 
tion, with a base exchange silicate. The 
analyses bear out the findings of other workers 
that this treatment materially reduces the Ca 
and P content of milk. The amount of ultra- 
filtrable calcium is increased, however, and 
the reaction of the ash is changed so that a 
greater amount of fixed base is present. The 
curd is also modified. While there is a reduc- 
tion in the amount of Ca and P in milk treated 
with base exchange silicate, metabolism studies 
indicate that there is a higher percentage of 
retention of these elements when the milk is 
fed to a normal infant.—G. A. 


The effect of fertilizers and soil types on the 
mineral composition of vegetables, J. M. 
CoLeMAN and R. W. Ruprecut. J. Nut. 9, 
No. 1 (1935, Jan. 10) pp. 51-62. 

Mineral analyses of vegetables and straw- 
berries grown in Florida on different types of 
soil and with different fertilizer treatments are 
presented. Tomatoes, lettuce, and celery 
grown under various fertilizer treatments were 
analyzed for total ash, N, Cl, S, P, Si, Na, K, 
Ca, Mg, Fe, Mn, and Cu. The results are 
reported in percentage of the water-free sub- 
stance. They seem to show that the fertilizer 
treatment has only slight effect on composition, 
but the significance of the findings is difficult 
to judge without information on individual 
variation or on the numberof samples studied. 
Similar determinations for tomatoes, potatoes, 
string beans, and cabbage grown in different 
soil types are also presented, together with de- 
scriptions of the soil types and their N, P, and 
K content. The differences here seem marked 


in some cases, but few general conclusions are 
warranted. The authors state that the data 
on Fe are probably high since samples were 
ground in an iron mill. Expressed in per- 
centage of fresh material, values for other 
ash constituents are not unlike those in Sher- 
man’s tables. Mn and Cu in a number of 
vegetables seem on comparison with published 
data to be as high as in specimens grown in 
other regions of the country.—C. C. 


Mineral exchanges of man. IV. Variations in 
the mineral content of diets with a constant 
raw weight formula, Samuet H. Bassett 
and HELEN E. VaN Atstine. J. Nui. 9, 
No. 2 (1935, Feb. 10) pp. 175-189. 

The mineral content of a high- and a low- 
calcium diet was determined during eleven 
and ten consecutive metabolism periods of 
six days each. The method used was that of 
pooling the food samples collected in aliquot 
portions. Measures of variation from period 
to period in each diet are presented, the vari- 
ation being greatest, relatively, in Ca and Fe. 
Other elements determined were N, Na, K, Mg, 
Cl,and P. The coefficients of variation in the 
high-calcium diet were Ca 7.5 per cent, Fe 7.6 
per cent, and in the low-calcium diet 8.8 and 
8.6 per cent respectively. When the quantities 
are compared with the figures computed by 
using mean values for the individual foods from 
Sherman’s tables, the disparity is even wider, 
the determined means of Ca and Fe, respec- 
tively, differing from Sherman’s by 9.7 and 
24.0 per cent in the high- and 32.6 and 11.6 
per cent in the low-calcium diet. The de- 
termined values for these elements were all 
lower than the computed, but in comparisons 
of other elements the determined values were 
sometimes higher. The magnitude of techni- 
cal errors by this method was studied and 
found to be considerably lower than that of 
the actual variations (period to period) in the 
mineral content of the food mixture.—C. C. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Cooking quality of certain potato varieties as 
influenced by environment, F. J. STEVENSON 
and E. F. WuiremMan. Am. Potato J. 12, 
No. 2 (1935, Feb.) pp. 41-47. 

Two new varieties of potatoes, Katahdin 
and Chippewa, were compared for cooking 
quality with Green Mountain and Russet 
Burbank to ascertain if the variability due to 
widely varying conditions of environment was 
greater for one variety than another. The 
cooking quality of all these varieties grown 
under certain conditions was found to be rela- 
tively high, but it also appeared that when 
grown under other conditions any one of them 
may be poor in quality. The quality of the 
samples of each variety varied from poor to 
very good in spite of the fact that they were 
grown in comparatively few locations. In- 
herent differences among the varieties were 
apparent, the Green Mountain tending to 
maintain a better quality over a wide range 
of conditions. Varietal adaptation was also 
indicated, suggesting that varieties should be 
compared only if grown under very similar 
conditions.—F. B. K. 


The influence of chemical and physical factors 
on egg white foams, MARK A. BARMORE. 
Colo. Exp’t Sta. Tech. Bull. No. 9 (1934, 
July). 

The volume of egg-white foam increases as 
beating is continued, but its stability de- 
creases. Addition of cream of tartar or of 
very small amounts of citric or acetic acids 
during the beating increases the stability of the 
foam; larger amounts of either of these two 
acids produce foams of the same stability as 
those to which no acid has been added.— 
W. G. R. 


Conditions which affect the quality of toma- 
toes, W. F. Bewtey, W. H. Reap, and O. B. 
Orcuarp. 19th Annual Report of the Ex- 


periment Research Station, Turners Hill, 

Cheshunt, Herts, 1933, pp. 100-108. 

Tomatoes redden perfectly in darkness at 
temperatures of 68 to 80°F., but at higher 
temperatures the production of the red pig- 


ment, lycopin, is retarded and the fruit turns 
an orange or yellow color. As the tempera- 
ture is increased, certain varieties develop dis- 
tinct yellow patches in addition to the general 
yellowish color. When tomatoes are wrapped 
in oiled paper or are stored unwrapped in un- 
ventilated containers, the acid content soon 
becomes abnormally high and the content of 
soluble carbohydrate decreases.—R. L. 


Browning of orange juice, M. A. Jostyn and 
G. L. Marcu. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 27, 
No. 2 (1935, Feb.) pp. 186-189. 

The browning of orange juice involves 
oxidation as a primary step. The primary 
products of oxidation then apparently undergo 
condensation reactions in which secondary 
reactions, probably amino-acid-sugar reactions, 
occur. Interference with the formation of the 
primary products of oxidation by removal of 
oxygen or addition of reducing substances 
prevents browning. The addition of small 
quantities of sulfites or other antioxidants to 
pasteurized or benzoated juices or sirups pre- 
serves their color. The reducing action of 
stannous salts, as well as the absence of 
oxygen in the canned orange juice, accounts 
for the fact that browning of canned juice 
does not occur during storage.—R. L. 


Peroxidase in the darkening of apples, A. K. 
Batts and W. S. Hare. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem. 27, No. 3 (1935, March) pp. 335-336. 
The darkening of the freshly cut surfaces of 

apples has been found to occur in at least 

two steps: the first, the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide by the normal action of an enzyme of 
direct oxidation, using atmospheric oxygen; 
and the second involving the action of per- 
oxidase on the hydrogen peroxide thus formed. 

The discoloration of cut fruit may be delayed 

by substances that inhibit the action of per- 

oxidase. Treatment of sliced apples with a 

dilute solution of glutathione or cysteine salts 

permits drying or long-continued keeping 
without discoloration. The sulfhydryl deriva- 
tive occurring in pineapple juice has the same 

effect.—W. G. R. 
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No place for waste in progressive operation, 
HELEN Ewinc. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, 
No. 12 (1934, Dec.) pp. 25-44+. 

A very helpful article for the restaurateur, 
including hints on buying and cooking certain 
foods. A number of quantity recipes and a 
daily chart to increase profits are given. 


“S & W” invades the nation’s capital, HERBERT 

C, SreKMAN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 

1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 17-19+. 

A very interesting article describing the “S 
& W” chain restaurants, taking as an example 
their newest cafeteria which opened in No- 
vember 1934 and giving the sound business 
creed on which the conduct of this unusual 
organization is based. Valuable points about 
service, employment, and equipment are dis- 


cussed. 


Annual new equipment review, KENNETH C. 
LAvGREN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 1 
(1935, Jan.) pp. 21-43. 

Descriptions and illustrations of “up-to-the- 
minute” equipment, labor- and time-saving 
devices make up this timely article. 


New Lane Technical High School, Chicago, IIl., 
Tuomas J. Hiccrns. Am. School Board J. 
90, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) p. 25. 

In this description, including cuts and plans 
of a new high school building just completed in 
Chicago, the unique arrangement of the cafe- 
teria and kitchen is of special interest. 


Facts to consider in awarding decorating con- 
tracts. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 2 (1935, 
Jan.) pp. 70-74. 

Proper painting and decorating is essential 
to the successful modernization and up-keep 
of a building. Carefully compiled specifica- 
tions should accompany each invitation for 
bids on a contract, and bids should be obtained 
from two or three reputable contractors. Ma- 
terial and labor costs are practically the same 
for competing contractors; therefore any differ- 
ences in price must be accounted for by lesser 
profit expectation; better management of men, 
materials, and equipment; lower overhead; re- 


liance on cheating the job by departure from 
the specification. There should be a written 
contract covering the essential points. In 
order to check it and to detect evasions of speci- 
fications, the building manager should be famil- 
iar with the preparation of the surfaces, correct 
method of application, and use of suitable ma- 
terials. Practical pointers on painting and re- 
decorating are given. 


Modern floor materials make modernization 
easy. Bidgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 2 (1935, 
Jan.) pp. 76-81. 

With the present variety of surface treat- 
ments and coverings for floors there is little 
excuse for unsightly floors in any building. 
Many types are discussed together with appro- 
priate methods of maintenance, first costs, 
maintenance costs, and attractiveness. 


A large-scale cafeteria, RosANNA AMBERSON. 
Forecast 49, No. 3 (1935, March) pp. 100-102, 
136. 

An excellent description of a large New York 
high school cafeteria which serves 6,500 chil- 
dren daily and which features a “Ten Cent 
Special Lunch.” The foods served for this 
meal are listed. 


Hospital executives cite “don’ts’”’ based on ex- 
perience. Hosp. Mg’t 38, No. 6 (1934, Dec. 
15) p. 20. 

This article lists valuable suggestions con- 
cerning the planning, construction, equipment, 
operation, and financing of a 100-bed hospital. 
They were made in a contest to obtain helpful 
ideas for the new New South Wales Community 
Hospital, Sydney, Australia. 


Modernization of kitchen pays, Harotp A. 
Grimm. Hosp. Mg’t 38, No. 6 (1934, Dec. 
15) p. 44. 

Installation of electrical equipment and 
stainless steel devices have decreased costs and 
bettered working conditions at Millard Fill- 
more Hospital, Buffalo. The personnel of the 
dietary department is here listed, with duties. 
Other items given include a typical daily report 
of the dietary department, a table of percent- 
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ages of meat shrinkage in various cuts and 
varieties, and typical patients’ menus. 


Administrative training for hospital execu- 
tives. Hosp. Mg’t 39, No. 2 (1935, Feb.) 
p. 41. 

In a course of training for graduate students 
in hospital administration offered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, enrollment is limited to 
six; the curriculum is adapted to the indi- 
vidual’s special needs, supplementing his work 
and experience and including conferences with 
specialists, work in hospitals and clinics, a 
period of administrative internship, and a 
piece of investigation work. 


Good food stages comeback, J. O. Daut, 
Hotel Mg’t 27, No. 2 (1935, Feb.) p. 121. 
The public demands more than good music, 

atmosphere, and sound liquors. Eating places 

in the past year have opened at the rate of 900 

per month, but 75 per cent of them have failed 

because of the poor or mediocre food served. 

Patrons demand good food, and are interested 

in new dishes. Combination and speciality 

dishes are said to be favored and to provide 
splendid advertising possibilities. 


Using employees’ slack time. Hotel M’tily 42, 

No. 105 (1935, Dec.) pp. 17-20. 

The hotel manager’s everyday problem of 
keeping guest rooms in perfect condition is said 
to have been successfully solved by using slack 
time of employees. Fifty items for inspection 
are listed. As many repairs as possible should 
be made by the inspector; the need for others 
should be reported in writing to the manager. 
Among the advantages of this system are that 
it provides a continual check on specific items 
in every room and also a double check on other 
employees. Moreover, the knowledge that it 
is made tends to keep performance of routine 
duties up to par. 


What about hotel advertising? Hotel M’thly 
42, No. 105 (1934, Dec.) pp. 35-38. 
The last of a series of articles on hotel ad- 
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vertising and its particular advantages, whether 
it is justifiable or not, stating the usual con- 
ditions under which a commercial hotel can 
make profitable use of advertising and without 
which it cannot. 


Choosing a dietitian, QUINDARA OLIVER DopcE. 
Modern Hosp. 44, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 
104-106. 

The wise choice of a dietitian assures under- 
standing and cooperation between all depart- 
ments, smoothly running administrative ma- 
chinery, genuine economic control, and efficient, 
happy staff and employees. The dietitian 
must have sound professional training and ex- 
perience, excellent personality, administrative 
ability, and a concept of scientific management. 


More milk in school lunch, Marretta 
EICHELBERGER.  WNation’s Schools 15, No. 2 
(1935, Feb.) pp. 51-55. 

Inasmuch as milk contains the greatest as- 
sortment of nutritive substances of all single 
food materials, it must form a part of the school 
lunch. Many recipes are given which include 
milk and which are suitable for the school lunch. 


Selling tricks for the school cafeteria, Epna E. 
von Berce. Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 1 
(1935, Jan.) p. 18. 

In this article about a high school cafeteria 
in Dayton, Ohio, that has been carrying on an 
extensive campaign to “sell” itself to the stu- 
dents, many valuable and applicable “tricks 
of the trade” are listed which may add to the 
success of a school lunch room. 


Cutlery in the cafeteria kitchen, Doris W. 
McCrey. Prac. Home Econ. 13, No. 1 
(1935, Jan.) p. 19. 

Good cutlery is described as the best invest- 
ment over a period of years. The materials 
from which various knives are made are given, 
also a descriptive list of knives for special 


purposes. 


M.pvE G. B. 
G. M.A. 
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International Congress of Home Economics. 
The general report of the Fifth International 
Congress of Home Economics held in Berlin 
last summer has been published in German by 
the Deutsche Piidagogische Auslandstelle, 
Berlin C. 2, Schloss, from which copies may be 
purchased for 5 Reichmarks. It is a paper- 
bound velume of 294 pages and contains, be- 
sides a general description of the Congress and 
lists of contributors and registrants, the texts 
of the resolutions adopted, and a summarized 
report of papers received from different coun- 
tries on the four assigned topics and of brief 
discussions from the floor. 


Nutrition in the United States. An admira- 
ble paper on “University Teaching of Nutrition 
and Dietetics in the United States’’ was con- 
tributed by Mary Swartz Rose to Nutrition 
Abstracts and Reviews for January, 1935. 
This is a publication of the [British] Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Nutrition. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau. “Keeping the 
Well Baby Well” is the name of an attractive, 
very simple leaflet of essential facts and prac- 
tical suggestions issued as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Folder 9. 


Manners for Men. In response to the de- 
mand of students in the Newark College of 
Engineering, Mary Perin Barker has written 
a sensible, practical discussion about the gen- 
erally accepted rules of etiquette and the rea- 
sons behind them. It is called ‘“The Technique 
of Good Manners, a Handbook for College 
Men,” is issued in bulletin form by John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
sells for 15 cents a copy. 


National League of Women Voters News- 
Letter. The news-letter of the National League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a 4-page sheet intended primarily 
to keep members posted as to progress in the 
interests for which the League is working. 
Since many of them are of general concern and 
several are endorsed by the American Home 
Economics Association, the news-letter would 


also be valuable to legislative committees of 
state associations. There are 25 issues a year, 
the majority appearing during the Congres- 
sional season. The price is $2 a year to non- 
members. 


Consumer Education. The Colorado Edu- 
cation Association has issued a 33-page 
mimeographed report on “Education for 
Consumption” prepared for the use of teachers 
and students by the subcommittee on social 
and economic aspects of home and family life 
of the articulation committee. The subcom- 
mittee of five included three home economists, 
and the chairman was Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 
director of home economics in the Denver public 
schools. 

Last November a “Bibliography on Con- 
sumer Education” was issued by the Bureau of 
Business Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education. It is a mimeographed 
document of 59 pages with references to books 
and periodicals classified mainly according to 
commodities, though with six introductory 
headings of more general nature. 


Southern Appalachian Region. ‘Economic 
and Social Problems and Conditions of the 
Southern Appalachians” is the title of the long- 
awaited report of the cooperative federal and 
state study of economic and social conditions 
in parts of nine states of the Southern Appala- 
chian region. Several sections deal with home 
conditions, among them “Variations in Farm 
Family Living” by Faith M. Williams and 
“Food Supply of Families” by Hazel K. Stiebe- 
ling. It is a 184-page 9 x 12” document with 
many excellent maps and charts and sells for 
50 cents a copy. The official designation is 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 205. 


Rural Life and Young People. Agnes Boyn- 
ton and E. L. Kirkpatrick are the authors of 
a study outline or plan prepared for the student 
section of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion and intended to serve as the basis of dis- 
cussion at the meeting to be held in Cleveland 
next September. It is published in cooperation 
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with the department of rural sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Copies may be obtained 
on request, but contributions toward postage 
and other costs will be appreciated. Address 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agriculture Hall, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Home Demonstration Work Among Negroes. 
T. M. Campbell, field agent of the extension 
service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, gives 
a good description of this work in the Tuskegee 
Messenger for December 1934. 


Rural America. The proceedings of the 
Rural Home Conference held at the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on November 17 are 
carried in the February issue of Rural America, 
the organ of the American Country Life As- 
sociation. 


Women Workers in Puerto Rico. Caroline 
Manning, who recently made a study of this 
subject in Puerto Rico, is the author of U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bul- 
letin No. 118 “Employment of Women in 
Puerto Rico.” In it she describes the deplora- 
ble conditions and earnings under which much 
of the household linens and lingerie and other 
clothing is produced for the American market, 
especially where the work is done in the homes 
of the workers. There are shorter sections on 
factory employment in the needle trades and 
in other industries that use women. 


Gallery Talks at the Metropolitan. So much 
public interest was shown in the two series of 
gallery talks arranged this winter by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art that a third series has 
been organized for April and May. Both free 
and special courses are given, including a series 
for teachers. Color and design are prominent 
subjects, and Miss Grace Cornell is a frequent 
lecturer. Further information may be ob- 


tained from the Museum, Fifth Avenue at 82d 
Street, New York City. 
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Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments. 
This is the name of a model housing project 
which the late Julius Rosenwald developed in 
Chicago. The directors have recently pub- 
lished a report of five years’ operation which is 
presented in a way to be practically valuable to 
all interested in improved housing at moderate 
rentals, 


“The Program for Economic Security.” 
Those who received copies of the useful and 
also attractively printed, beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet of this title which the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security sent out in 
March must have wondered how this unusually 
attractive dress had been provided for a pub- 
lication of the government. The explanation 
is found on the back cover: “Printed as a Works 
Project by Citizens’ Service Exchange, A Coop- 
erative under V.E.R.A., Richmond, Va. Pho- 
tos by Theodor Jung.” 


“World Affairs and the Schools.” Several 
papers, lists of references, and other suggestions 
for teachers interested in helping their pupils to 
understand international relations are given 
under this heading in the March issue of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


School Finance. The research division of 
the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., has collected information 
regarding school finance practices in the various 
states, has already published statements re- 
garding 25 of them, and has the remaining 23 in 
preparation. They may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the rate of 5 cents a page or sub- 
scribed to for $2 for the series. 


Hugo Junkers. Hauswirtschaftliche Nach- 
richten der Heibaudi is authority for the state- 
ment that the late Professor Junkers, uni- 
versally known as a pioneer in aviation, was 
also the inventor of widely used household ap- 
pliances for cooking and heating water by gas. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Mrs. Rockwood’s Itinerary. In addition to 
the stops listed in the April JouRNAL, Dr. Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood visited Clovis and State 
College, New Mexico. Dust storms prevented 
her going to Salina and Hays, Kansas. She 
took a well-earned rest in her home in Nebraska 
and on her way back to Washington stopped in 
Chicago for the regional conference of state 
supervisors and teacher trainers of home eco- 
nomics on April 8 to 12. 

Vacationing at Vassar. The Summer Insti- 
tute of Euthenics for the study of the family 
will meet June 26 to August 7, 1935, at Vassar 
College, offering parents, teachers, and others 
interested in questions of family relationships a 
real vacation as well as a time for study. For 
full information write the Director, Summer 
Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

Parent Education Seminar. The applica- 
tion of mental hygiene to problems in parent 
education is the subject of the seminar to be 
held August 5 to 17 at the Smith College School 
for Social Work, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Leaders will be Dr. Frederick H. Allen of the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic and Dr. 
Muriel W. Brown of the National Council of 
Parent Education. 

Travel Study Courses. Among the 1935 
summer field courses in foreign education ar- 
ranged by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one on home economics education in 
the Far East which Dr. Andrews will conduct 
and which will visit Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
and China, sailing from a Pacific port on June 
24 and returning to America by the end of 
August. The tenth annual seminar in Mexico 
is being arranged for July 3 to 23 by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Eva Morse Memorial. In memory of this 
widely known leader in adult homemaking edu- 


cation, the Nebraska Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the Adult Education Teachers of 
Omaha, and other friends are raising a scholar- 
ship or loan fund for students of parent edu- 
cation. Contributions may be sent to Mar- 
garet Fedde, Home Economics Department, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Conference on Women’s Work. Round 
tables on special groups of occupations occupied 
all of Friday and part of Saturday at the Con- 
ference called in New York City March 28 to 
30 by the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Most directly touching home eco- 
nomics was the one on Home Economics— 
Business Opportunities. Among its subdivi- 
sions were hotel and institutional management; 
housing, which included planning equipment 
and management; and teaching. 

Omicron Nu. Headquarters for the 12th 
Conclave, to be held June 21 and 22, just 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, will be the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club, 72 East 11th Street. Miss 
Bevier and Miss Raitt will be among the 
speakers. 

May Day—Child Health Day. For the 
twelfth time May 1 will be observed nationally 
as Child Health Day. The prevention of diph- 
theria is the keynote of this year’s celebration. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. A 
joint meeting with the State Dietetic Associa- 
tion was held on March 29 and 30 in Birming- 
ham during that of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. “Home Economics in a Changing 
World’’ was the theme, and speakers and their 
topics included: H. C. Sherman, “Food and 
Health”; W. D. Salmon, ‘‘Recent Research at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute”; Lulu Palmer, 
“Federal Emergency Nursery School’; Ruth 
Allen, “Family Expenditures in the Birming- 
ham Area’; and Eloise Davison, ‘Electric 
Equipment for the Home.” 
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Alabama College. Beginning in January, 
Pearl Brandon Crawford broadcast from WAPI 
12 weekly lectures on parent education for 
which 49 clubs were enrolled. 

Lois Ackerley spoke on “The Psychological 
Information a Dietitian Needs to Have” at 
the January meeting of the Alabama Dietetic 
Association at the College. 

Blanche Tansil is on leave to serve as food 
technologist for the Home Economics Council 
of the T.V.A. 

Over 700 attended the hobby exhibit and tea 
recently arranged in Bloch Hall by the division 
of practical and fine arts. Now the home eco- 
nomics, art, music, and physical education de- 
partments are sponsoring hobbies. 

Vocational Education. Home economics and 
agriculture teachers in 9 counties are cooper- 
ating with the relief administration in the 
rehabilitation program. 


ALASKA 


Alaska College. As a source of income home 
economics students are weaving scarfs from 
musk-ox wool obtained from the College herd. 
The wool, which is exceedingly fine and warm, 
resembles Angora rabbit wool and is suitable 
for scarfs, gloves, and mittens. Since large, 
coarse guard hairs protect the wool on the ani- 
mals, it cannot be sheared from the musk oxen 
but has to be collected from bushes against 
which they have brushed. 

From February 8 to 21 a special homemakers’ 
short course, in charge of Lola Cremeans, was 
offered to both men and women by the home 
economics department to supplement the regu- 
lar home economics short course and to present 
a more general survey of homemaking problems. 


ARKANSAS 


State Department of Education. Druzilla 
Kent, state supervisor of home economics, re- 
turned to the Department in March from study 
at Columbia University. 


Arkansas State Teachers College. About 


150 members of home economics clubs in Faulk- 
ner County met at the College on December 3 
to celebrate Ellen H. Richards’ birthday. 
Lucy E. Torson and Ruth Powell gave brief 
addresses. 

The emergency nursery school established at 
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the College in October and used as a demonstra- 
tion school for the state, has 25 children enrolled 
and 2 full-time teachers, a nurse, and a cook. 
Supervisors from both white and colored schools 
are frequent visitors and college classes in child 
development and child nutrition observe and 
assist. 

University of Arkansas. Margaret Smith 
has three-months leave for further study on 
creatine and creatinine at the Illinois Medical 
School. 


CANADA 


Alberta. Calgary Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Continuing the Association’s study of 
the people, customs, and foods of various na- 
tions, 25 members met for an Italian dinner at 
the Colonel Belcher Hospital on February 26. 
Colena Nickle, assisted by Mrs. Bower For- 
ward, Lorene Tupper, F. Stacey, Myrtle Ellis, 
and Elsie Currie, prepared an interesting menu 
of Italian dishes, and Father Macdonald gave 
a talk on “Southern Italy.” 

Edmonton Home Economics Association. A 
tea at the home of Florence Hallock on Febru- 
ary 23 netted $65 for the scholarship fund. 

Public Schools. The revision committee of 
the Provincial Department of Education is 
working on the school curriculum, and more 
time is being allotted for home economics in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

When the Technical School girls were 
weighed at the beginning of the term some were 
found to be 25 or 30 pounds underweight. Co- 
operation with their homes has resulted in gains 
of from $ to 3} pounds a month. 

The Separate High Schools have installed a 
home economics department, directed by Grace 
Bard. 

Alberta Women’s Institutes. The majority 
of the 300 institutes joined in celebrating Home 
Economics Week the first week in April. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College. The home economics 
staff is conducting a Food and Nutrition Con- 
sultation Bureau in connection with the store 
at which federal commodities are distributed 
and to which women needing help are referred 
by social workers. Margaret Chaney is giving 
a well-attended series of public demonstrations 
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of low-cost recipes based on relief foods and in- 
cludes in her talks information on food values 
and marketing. Mildred Burdett is teaching 
nutrition and cookery to a group of nurses from 
one of the local hospitals. For the third year 
Vivian Roberts is conducting a foods class for 
young women from the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

The home economics students prepared ex- 
hibits for the Connecticut Valley Student Sci- 
entific Conference on April 13 at Massachusetts 
State College. 

Connecticut State College. Nellie Gard is 
on leave this semester to study historic textiles 
in Cairo, Athens, and London. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Marion Evans 
Dakin, state nutrition specialist, and Elsie 
Trabue, assistant state 4-H club leader, are 
back on their jobs after sick leave. 

Edith Lucchini has been appointed home 
demonstration agent for Windham County, and 
Charlotte Gove, girls’ 4-H club agent for Hart- 
ford County. Both are Simmons graduates. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. ‘The Importance of Home Economics 
in the New Educational Program” was the 
theme of the dinner meeting at the A.A.U.W. 
Clubhouse on March 27. Among the speakers 
were Bertie Backus, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, director 
of the Junior Red Cross. 

Nutrition Section. Dr. Elmer Nelson ad- 
dressed the section in January on ““The Purpose 
and Use of the International Vitamin 
Standard.” 

Clothing and Textiles Section. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting Dr. Frank G. Ashbrook spoke 
on “Furs.” 

George Washington University. Alpha Pi 
Epsilon, honorary home economics sorority, has 
raised money to furnish cod-liver oil to tubercu- 
lar children attending the Health School. It 
has also held an “Old Clothes Night” to receive 
clothing for needy children and parents. At 
Christmas the student club supplied a family 
with food and toys. Both organizations held 
a joint supper meeting in March at which Mrs. 
Fred Rasmussen spoke on “Food Habits of 
Denmark.” 
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Taft Junior High School. To avoid the ne- 
cessity of having the home economics classes 
make the costumes required by the chorus in 
the operetta “The Willow Plate” which was 
presented in April, one of the home economics 
teachers arranged with a commercial company 
to supply an inexpensive pattern for the pur- 
pose; with its help attractive costumes could 
be made at home with little cost and trouble. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
Nearly 100 home economists attended the an- 
nual meeting held at the George Washington 
Hotel in Jacksonville on January 5 with the 
North Florida District Association acting in the 
réle of hostess. At the opening luncheon, at 
which Miss Comstock presided, Louise L’Engle 
spoke on the F.E.R.A. home economics program 
in Florida. Afternoon speakers included Dr. 
Ruth Connor, Mrs. Viola Humphries, and Dr. 
Louise Stanley. Mary Keown, who last year 
went to Puerto Rico to do extension work, was 
present, accompanied by Maria Teresa Orca- 
sitas of the University of Puerto Rico. 

New officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Mayme R. Smith; vice-president, Ger- 
trude Pedersen; secretary-treasurer, Edith Y. 
Barrus. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State Woman’s College. The din- 
ing hall is now under the supervision of the 
home economics department. Daisy Daniel, 
an instructor and a dietitian, directs the plan- 
ning of menus, training of student waitresses, 
and buying of food. 

Middle Georgia College. Home economics 
students recently sponsored an exhibit of water- 
color landscapes by O’Harra. 

While studying children’s foods, the cookery 
class gave a “Three Bears” luncheon for chil- 
dren of faculty members. 

In connection with a special marketing proj- 
ect, the foods class has for three years visited 
stores, compiled prices, and noted price changes 
from year to year. The information compiled 
in this way is used by each student for tabulat- 
ing meal costs. 

West Georgia College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club meets in the log cabin on the cam- 
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pus. The cabin was erected for a recreational 
hall but because of limited space is used for a 
teachers’ home. The students planned the fur- 
nishings and made the draperies, curtains, 
cushions, bedspreads, and window-seat covers. 
The club has recently carried on an etiquette 
project. 

University of Georgia. A second home man- 
agement house has increased the opportunity 
for the home economics students to become 
more proficient in home management. The 
new house is well provided with modern equip- 
ment and charming, practical furnishings, the 
latter selected by the first group of girls to live 
there, assisted by staff members. 


IDAHO 


District Meetings. Three district home eco- 
nomics meetings were held in March. Effie I. 
Raitt, president of the A.H.E.A., spoke at that 
in Moscow, and Governor C. Ben Ross outlined 
the state’s emergency relief program at that at 
Boise. Other speakers were Parker Carver, 
assistant director of the F.H.A.; M. C. Clair, 
secretary of the Wool Growers’ Association; 
Mrs. Sarah Maberly Scharf; and Dean John R. 
Nichols of the University of Idaho. 

University of Idaho. Marjorie Stone, a home 
economics graduate, has been appointed dis- 
trict supervisor in the Rural Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Vocational Education. Helen Hunter is sub- 
stituting for Iva Sell as state supervisor of 
vocational education. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Emergency Relief. Margaret Hes- 
sler-Brookes is assistant director of the nutrition 
service in Cook County. Assisting her are 
Laura McLaughlin, Imogene Carlisle, Elizabeth 
Rogge, Helen Klaas, and Ruth Groenigen. In 
addition there are 10 field nutritionists and 29 
nutrition aides. VeNona Swartz and Marie 
Waite are field nutritionists for the state. 

Illinois State Teachers Association. Frances 
Swain spoke at the meeting of the Peoria Divi- 
sion on February 15 and 16 and Hazel Kyrk 
at that of the Central Division at Bloomington 
on March 1. 


University of Chicago. A reunion of former 


members of the home economics department 
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is planned at the time of the A.H.E.A. meeting 
in June. 

MacMurray College. John McWherten ad- 
dressed the Home Economics Club on January 
11 on “Leisure Time’; and Adah Hess, state 
supervisor of home economics, spoke on March 
15 on “Watching Yourself Go By.” 

University of Illinois. Friends of Anna 
Marie Schreiber were saddened by news of her 
death on January 21 at the home of her aunt in 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Paulena Nickell spoke on “Economics in 
Homemaking” at the Midwest Conference on 
Homemaking sponsored by the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Household Sci- 
ence Institute. “Consumer Problems” was the 
theme of the meeting. 

On February 1 and 2 eighteen dietitians from 
state hospitals came to the University for lec- 
tures on meal planning and food preparation, 
buying, and management offered by the home 
economics department. 

Examples of Malay art belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Ewing of Bloomington were ex- 
hibited at the University in February. The 
collection is considered one of the finest in the 
United States, and Mr. Ewing is willing to 
lend the textiles in it to other colleges. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Home eco- 
nomics girls from 170 high schools participated 
in the program for Home Activities Day on 
April 5. 

Mrs. Marie P. Ringle, itinerant teacher 
trainer, has helped organize home economics 
groups for study and definite programs of work 
in several counties. 

Indiana University. Mrs. Gladys Hall Sil- 
key, ’25, is on a year’s leave from her position 
as dietitian at the University Hospital in Indi- 
anapolis to establish a training course in die- 
tetics at the Firmin Desloge and St. Mary’s 
Hospitals in St. Louis. 

Purdue University. To aid seniors and 
graduate students to obtain employment, the 
University has arranged 8 lectures on “How to 
Get a Job’”’ by representatives of business and 
industrial organizations. 

Staff members are giving illustrated talks and 
demonstrations at the semi-monthly meetings 
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of the consumer education group of the 
A.A.U.W. 

For the first time since 1928 a Parents’ Insti- 
tute was held at the University on April 3 and 4 
under the auspices of the Indiana Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Marion L. Faegre of the 
University of Minnesota was the main speaker. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, who will be part- 
time member of the University faculty next 
year, has been asked to give courses for home 
economics students. 

Student Clubs. The Indiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association is sponsoring a publicity 
contest for high school student clubs to stimu- 
late cooperation between the clubs and their 
local newspapers in informing the public about 
the clubs. A trophy presented by Dean Mary 
L. Matthews of Purdue University will be given 
to the club submitting the best newspaper arti- 
cle on club work. 

The Lafayette club wrote and broadcast over 
WBAA a play entitled ““Miss Consumer and 
Her Problems in Buying.” 


IOWA 


Iowa State Teachers Association. The 
spring meeting was held on March 2 in Des 
Moines. The morning program included ad- 
dresses by Mary Farris, president of the Asso- 
ciation; Dr. W. H. Lancelot of Iowa State Col- 
lege; Harriet Goldstein of the University of 
Minnesota; and Dr. Harold Anderson of the 
University of Iowa. Effie I. Raitt was the 
luncheon speaker. In the afternoon 5 round- 
table discussions were conducted by high school 
teachers. 

Iowa State College. As an experiment in 
improving radio programs for children of ele- 
mentary school age the “Children’s Hour” was 
launched in March by the extension and resi- 
dent staffs in child development with several 
other departments assisting. The first broad- 
cast was entitled “Our Own Land—Music 
Stories”; the second, “Sketches from Hansel 
and Gretel.” Music for the latter was fur- 


nished by the Children’s Rhythm Orchestra. 

The home furnishings division of the exten- 
sion service is cooperating with the engineering, 
architectural, and landscape gardening depart- 
ments in a series of Home Planning Conferences 
in 9 cities of the state. 
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The home management department is coop- 
erating in a series of Farm Building Days spon- 
sored by the F.H.A. 

Members of the faculty and 12 major stu- 
dents of the household equipment department 
made a two-weeks’ inspection trip during the 
spring vacation to the Tennessee Valley and to 
several commercial testing laboratories. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
34 high school student clubs and the 5 college 
clubs affiliated with the Association met during 
the annual meeting in Manhattan on March 
15 and 16. 

The Association hopes to publish 6 news- 
letters a year hereafter. 

The Association is using its influence for the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment in 
Kansas. 

University of Kansas. In November Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller and Ethel Mealy of the 
American Child Health Association visited the 
home economics department. Mrs. Miller ad- 
dressed a group of students on various aspects 
of education and public health as related to 
the home. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in Louisville on 
April 12. Discussion groups met for breakfast 
next morning. 

University of Kentucky. Florence Emly of 
the extension department is on leave of absence 
for study. 

Jeannette Hillis, a home economics graduate, 
is conducting a series of radio broadcasts for 
the General Electric Company of Louisville. 
Florence Mann, also a graduate, has been in 
charge of the Company’s home service depart- 
ment for 3 years. 

Louisville. Friends of Clara McMillion, a 
home economics teacher in the city schools, 
were shocked by her accidental death on 
February 19. 

University of Louisville. Freda Moser, ’34, 
has joined the staff of the Mothers Aid as 
adviser for the Mothers Exchange. She also 
works with social workers on food and clothing 
budgets. 
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“Home Economics as a Vocation” was the 
subject of a radio program on February 27 
broadcast from the University’s extension 
studio during which Mrs. Zelma Jenks inter- 
viewed home economists connected with various 
state and private organizations. 

K.E.R.A. The duties of the K.E.R.A. home 
economist include directing the child feeding 
program; furnishing family budgets for use by 
the social workers; preparing special diets, 
menus, and food orders for transients; making 
plans for improving the equipment of house- 
holds; securing materials for clothing; and 
supervising the activities of the 20 trained area 
home economists. Service and supervision is 
given in the 67 training work centers under the 
Women’s Work Division. Since June 1, 1934, 
the 20 trained home economists employed by 
the K.E.R.A. have held 1,604 meetings at- 
tended by 49,631 women on relief. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. More than 
600 people participated in the Conference on 
Education for Social-Family Living sponsored 
by college directors of home economics, the 
Louisiana Home Economics Association, and 
the State Department of Education. The con- 
tributions to social-family living from the fields 
of sociology, economics, psychology, and home 
economics were discussed. 

Through the cooperation of the Department 
and the four state colleges, a supervisory pro- 
gram has been organized which will enable those 
responsible for training home economics teach- 
ers to supervise classes in homemaking in nearby 
schools. 

Twelve committees are studying plans for 
revising the course of study on the basis of 
recent experience, pupil-home inventories, and 
educational trends. 

Extension Service. Social-economic plan- 
ning for rural Louisiana was discussed at the 
joint conference of extension agents in Baton 
Rouge from February 4 to 9. Representatives 
from several state agencies participated. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. A home 
economics alumnz map has been made showing 
towns in the state in which graduates are lo- 
cated and the types of jobs held. 

Louisiana State University. Mrs. Hazel G. 
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Coxe has been added to the faculty to do super- 
visory teacher-training work. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Much 
interest was shown in the success of the student 
club membership drive when a prize was offered 
to the class showing the greatest percentage of 
paid-up members. The club participated in 
the Annual Stunt Night in March. 

State Normal College. Esther Cooley vis- 
ited high school home economics departments 
in the northwest parishes in connection with 
the state supervisory program. 

A nutrition program for undernourished, 
underprivileged children is being successfully 
carried out by the home economics department 
in cooperation with the P.T.A. 


MAINE 


Student Clubs. There are 15 student home 
economics clubs in the state this year, 7 more 
than last. The Yarmouth Club has “adopted” 
a family with 6 children. The Norridgewock 
Club, which has 13 members, plans to earn $50 
during the year for equipment and welfare 
work. The 22 members of the Lisbon Club 
have earned money for a set of dishes, a long 
mirror, and a laboratory cupboard. The Lis- 
bon Falls Club recently gave a play and talks 
on home economics work before the Progressive 
Club of the town. The 40-odd members of the 
Bangor Club are organized into groups for spe- 
cial projects in knitting, school decoration, 
advanced dressmaking, special cookery, and 
welfare work. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Public Schools. Motion pictures 
of home economics class work in the junior and 
senior high schools were shown at the lectures 
given in various sections of the city by Super- 
intendent of Schools Weglein in April. 

The findings of the committees on the revi- 
sion of the home economics course of study are 
almost ready to print. 

At a home economics staff meeting on March 
20, Anna Mineah, a close friend and classmate 
at Vassar of Ellen H. Richards, gave a delight- 
ful account of her personal acquaintance with 
Mrs. Richards. Miss Mineah, now 84 years 
old, was visiting in Baltimore. 

University of Maryland. Senior clothing 
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majors have designed and made clothing for 
the children in the F.E.R.A. nursery school on 
the campus. 

The class in interior decoration under the 
direction of Mrs. E. Murphy is planning the 
furnishings for two modern apartments which 
Woodward and Lothrop’s department store in 
Washington will open to the public May 15 to 
June 15. 

Extension Service. An institute for social 
workers and home demonstration agents was 
held at the University for a week in January. 
Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood of the A.H.E.A. 
lectured on child care and parental education. 

Margaret McPheeters, extension nutrition 
specialist, was loaned last fall to the State Relief 
Agency to plan low-cost menus for transient 
camps. 

Western Maryland College. After the home 
economics seniors had completed their work 
in the home management house, the first floor 
was converted into a nursery school, under the 
direction of Bertha Stockard, and senior stu- 
dents are now receiving their laboratory train- 
ing in child development there. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting on April6 at 
Amherst Dr. Paul Nystrom addressed the morn- 
ing session on “Consumer Problems.”’ In the 
afternoon there was a panel discussion on prob- 
lems in household buying. The members of 
the Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation attended this meeting instead of holding 
a separate one in April. 

Framingham State Teachers College. A 
group of Ukrainian dancers and singers in 
native costume furnished the principal enter- 
tainment for the “International Night” pro- 
gram given by the Louisea A. Nicholass Home 
Economics Club on February 8. Foreign foods 
were served and needlework loaned by the inter- 
national group of the Woman’s Club and for- 
eign travel posters were displayed. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint. Last semester vocational guidance 
was featured in a series of all-girl assemblies 
held at Northern High School under the direc- 
tion of Mabel Roome. Prominent business and 
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professional women spoke on their respective 
fields of work. 

Michigan State College. About 25,000 
visitors attended the 20th annual Farmers’ 
Week Institute. The Homemakers’ Section 
program included lectures by Ruth O’Brien of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Grace 
Frysinger of the U. S. Extension Service, Abby 
Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Leila McGuire of the nutrition service of the 
M.E.R.A. 

Michigan State Normal College. On March 
4 the college home economics club was hostess 
to three child study clubs of Ypsilanti and to the 
Association of Childhood Education. Lydia 
Ann Lynde spoke on “Mental Hygiene as a 
Phase of Child Training.” 

Grand Rapids. The recently-founded Mar- 
riage Consultation Bureau of St. Marks Epis- 
copal Church offers physical, mental, economic, 
moral, and spiritual instruction to those con- 
templating marriage within a reasonable time. 
Hazel P. Roach, city supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, is in charge of economic instruction. 
By March 1 two classes had completed the 
course, and a third was being formed. 

In February a pupil-family questionnaire was 
filled in by all home economics pupils from the 
8th to the 12th grades to assist the instructors 
to adapt units of work to the needs of both the 
pupil and his family. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. Dr. 
William Sessions of Wayne University recently 
gave a most interesting lecture before the 
Association on ‘‘Gastronomic Adventures in 
Europe.” 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota. A symposium on 
consumer problems will be conducted at the 
first term of the summer session from June 17 
to July 27. Other courses of particular interest 
to home economists will be one on the construc- 
tion of units for adult classes, and one on the 
development of lesson sheets, direction sheets, 
and illustrative material. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in Jackson on 
April 26 and 27 during that of the Mississippi 
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Education Association. Features of the gen- 
eral sessions were panel discussions on ‘‘What 
Are the Needs of Mississippi Today for Health- 
ful and Satisfying Home Life?” led by Frances 
L. Swain of Chicago, and on “What Is Being 
Done?” led by Martha Enochs, regional di- 
rector of the A.A.U.W. “How Home Eco- 
nomics Programs May Fill Present-Day Needs 
in Recreation” was the topic for discussion at 
the meeting of the extension section in charge of 
Jewell Garland. “Adult Education” was the 
subject discussed at the meeting of the teachers 
section at which Ladybird Beauchamp served 
as chairman. There was also a round-table 
discussion of the state-wide program of curric- 
ulum revision and home economics education. 
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MONTANA 


Montane Home Economics Association. 
Josephine Pollock of the Extension Division, 
Bozeman, and Anne Platt of the State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, took office as president and 
secretary on March 1. 

Effie I. Raitt was guest speaker at the spring 
council meeting on March 6. 

The Association is again sponsoring a pub- 
licity program on consumer education. 

Montana State College. Dr, Gladys Brane- 


gan and Blanche Lee participated in the pro- 
gram of the Pacific Northwest Adult Education 
Association which met in Spokane early in 
April in connection with the meeting of the 
Inland Empire Educational Association. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Effie I. Raitt, head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Washington, 
was elected president of the American Home 
Economics Association in June 1934. 

Milburn Lincoln Wilson’s varied experience 
as farmer, professor of agricultural economics, 
state extension leader, chief of the wheat pro- 
duction section in the A.A.A., and director of 
the Subsistence Homestead Division of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, was excellent 
preparation for his present position as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mildred B. Thurow had taught in the public 
schools of Kansas and been research fellow and 
instructor in the department of rural social 
organization at Cornell University before she 
joined the staff of the Advisory Service for Col- 
lege Women at the Merrill-Palmer School. 
She holds a Ph.D. from Cornell. 

Marion S. Van Liew, chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education of the New York 
State Education Department, deserves much 
of the credit for the successful development of 
the project described in the symposium in this 
issue. Margaret Daly, a graduate of Buffalo 
State Teachers College, has taught for four 
years at Little Valley where she manages one 
of the successful school lunches in the state 
operated on the barter plan. Elizabeth du Bois 
Bache had taught in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C., and at Rhode Island State 
College and Connecticut College before she 
became a special teacher in the New Rochelle 
public schools in 1931. Miriam Duhr has been 
teaching at Madison since her graduation three 
years ago from Russell Sage College. 


Edith Elliot had been dietitian, teacher, and 
extension worker in the Province of Ontario - 
before joining the staff of the Fruit Branch of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 
1929 as lecturer and demonstrator. She is a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

Luise Addiss of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City is chairman of the 
committee of home economists in social work 
which, in cooperation with the social service 
department of the American Home Economics 
Association, drew up the outline presented in 
this number. 

Dwight Anderson, a member of the publicity 
staff of the National Tuberculosis Association 
when he wrote the article in this issue, is now 
director of the public relations bureau of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York. 

Marion E. Clark, who prepared the article 
which bears her signature in this issue at the re- 
quest of the committee for the correlation of 
related art and textiles and clothing in the A. 
H.E.A., is teacher of art in the department of 
home economics and household administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

F. Bartow Culp, now an instructor of chemis- 
try at Furman University, was a chemist at the 
South Carolina Food Research Laboratory 
during the four years that elapsed between the 
time he received his B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
chemistry at the University of South Carolina. 
J. E. Copenhaver has been associate professor 
of chemistry at the University of South Caro- 
lina since 1926, when he received his Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University. He has had four 
years of industrial experience in the manufac- 
ture of dyes and kindred substances. 
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